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CERTAIN United States Senator was 
talking with a friend of the many 
problems of life for which he could find 
no explanation. “I often have cause to 
remember,” he said, “an experience of my 
freshman year at college. I was having 
difficulty with my mathematics. I did most 
of my studying in the evening, and after 
two or three hours of work, I found it hard 
to think clearly or even to keep awake. 
That worried me for a time but at length 
I thought the matter out to two reasonably 
certain conclusions. The first was, that 
the problem had an answer and that the 
answer in the book was right; the second 
was, that any one with my knowledge of 
mathematics ought not to find the problem 


_ hopelessly beyond him. With a clear mind 


I could, no doubt, solve it. From that mo- 
ment I ceased to work with the baffled, 
stupid feeling that had formerly troubled 
me. I worked hard till I found myself 
getting sleepy; then turning out my light, 
I went cheerfully to bed, resolved to rise 
and face the unfinished work in the morn- 
ing. Two things were clear: the answer 
in the book was right, and I could solve the 
problem in the morning. That experience 
comes back to me again and again when I 
face the deep mysteries of life and death, 
and grow weary in the effort to understand 
them. With all the reason and philosophy 
I have, I think the problem out as far as 
I am able. But when I have reached the 
end of my resources, I go cheerfully to 
sleep in the dark, with trust in the goodness 
of my Heavenly Father, and with faith 
that some morning I shall wake, here or in 
the world to come, to find that the answer 
in the book is right.” 


THE country school yard is often a 
dreary place. The plain frame building of 
the rural school, too frequently little better 
in appearance than a cattle shed, stands in 
the middle of its bare yard like a scarecrow 
in a cornfield after the corn has been 





gathered. And like the scarecrow in his 
deserted field, the picture is well fitted to 
frighten children. But there is no bit of 
ground where beauty is more appropriate, 
where it will extend a wider and more con- 
stant blessing, and where it is more easily 
obtained. In our great State of New 
York, which has been happily likened to 
one vast and variegated park, the surround- 
ing woods and fields are full of beautiful 
plants that wait only for the children to 
bring them to school to transform the 
barren school yard into a lovely welcoming 
garden. There are ferns for shady 
corners; there are many varieties of tall 
goldenrod that, bending in September 
breezes, will beckon the children back to 
school as to a golden way to knowledge; 
there are quantities of sumac which, put in 
clumps against the high back fence, will 
change an ugly barrier into a gorgeous 
screen; there are vines that ask only for a 
chance to climb lovingly over the doors 
and windows; there are little trees waiting 
only for an opportunity to spread their 
roots in the school yard and grow great 
there, entering tirelessly into the games of 
a ceaseless procession of scampering chil- 
dren, receiving into their arms the boys 
and accepting the confidences of the 
whispering girls; and making for all when 
the sun is high a beautiful welcome shade. 
There are violets and snowdrops that are 
eager to play hide and seek in the school 
yard in early spring days, and in some 
parts of the State there are wild roses to 
bloom in June and lend their sweetness for 
all the summer to the memory of school. 
Since we can so easily make the school 
yard beautiful, a little oasis in the lives of 
ourselves and of those who are to follow 
us, and since it is fun to do it—going out 
into the woods and the fields for what we 
want—let us resolve that next fall there 
shall not be a single barren school yard in 
the rural districts of our state—C. M. 
Robinson. 
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On the cars I fell in with a gentleman 
who asked me if I had taken a vacation. 
I said, “No; I have worked every day, 
except when sick, for nearly two years and 
sometimes on Sunday.” “ My friend,” said 
he, “I am sorry to hear that confession, I 
feel it my duty to say to you that no man 
ever permanently prospers who breaks 
God’s holy day. He may, indeed, appear 
to prosper in this world; but in the end he 
will find it was a delusion.” I had referred 
to occasional preaching, but was so im- 
pressed with the faithfulness of his reproof 
that I did not tell him anything about it. 
To reveal to him his error might cause him 
to give up a very rare habit. Falling in 
afterwards with a missionary from China, 
I told him this story. “Well,” said he, 
.“how strange! Some years ago, when 
visiting this country, I had occasion to tell 
a man that I was from China. He said, 
‘I hope you lived like a Christian there. I 
have heard a great many stories about 
young men going from the United States 
to foreign countries and living in such a 
way as to make the pagans believe that 
Christians are the worst people in the 
world. I hope, young man, you have not 
pursued such a course as that.’” The mis- 
sionary told me that he simply said to him 
that he had tried to live in a consistent and 
moral way while there, and—for the same 
reason that actuated me—he did not tell 
him that he was a missionary, but left him 
to go his way with the consciousness of a 
duty well done—Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


An attorney of considerable reputation 
went to a small town to try a case, in the 
course of which he saw that, in order to 
win for his client, he would have to dis- 
credit the testimony of a young man. 


After several offensive questions, the 
lawyer asked the youth sharply “Are you 
not a worthless fellow?” “I don’t know, 
sir,” replied the young man. “Now, as a 
matter of fact,” repeated the lawyer, 
tapping the table in front of him to 
emphasize his remarks, “don’t you know 
you are so regarded in this meee Al 
“T don’t know, sir,” repeated the boy. 
“Well,” continued the lawyer, “isn’t your 
father a worthless fellow?” “I don’t 
‘know, sir,” was the monotonous reply. 
“Come, come!” roared the attorney, “ An- 
swer me. Don’t you know that your father 
is a worthless fellow, who lies around the 
house all day and won’t work?” “TI don’t 
know, sir,” said the youth. “Why don’t 
you ask him? There he sits on the jury.” 


Uncle Sam will need and ought to have 
a large part of the huge profits made by the 
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express companies. If the wishes of the 
people were the law unto their representa- 
tives in Congress at Washington he would 
have it. In Great Britain the parcels post 
was established on August 1, 1883. In the 
first year only 22,904,000 parcels were 
handled, with revenue of $2,500,000, of 
which sum 55 per cent. was paid to the 
railroads for transportation and 45 per 
cent. was the share of the postoffice. The 
average postage was 10% cents per piece. 
The business has multiplied exceedingly, the 
number of pieces handled in 1910-11 hav- 
ing been 121,802,000—more than five times 
the quantity handled the first year. The 
gross receipts were $12,300,000, of which 
the railroads receive $5,500,000 and the 
postoffice $6,800,000. This disparity was 
occasioned by the fact that 19 per cent. of 
the parcels was carried in motor vans or 
other vehicles—this. method proving 
cheaper than paying 55 per cent. of the 
gross postage receipts to the railroads. 
Quite apart from and in addition to these 
enormous figures the postoffice delivered 
1,044,100,000 “half penny (1 cent) pack- 
ages” and 196,300,000 newspapers, also 
charged 1 cent each. The postal telegraph 
(which John Wanamaker, when Postmaster 
General, tried to have made a feature of 
our postal service, but the members of Con- 
gress put their private advantage above the 
public interest, and voted down his plan) 
dispatched 86,707,000 messages, and the 
balance of depositors in the savings banks 
amounted to £168,890,215, or near $840,- 
000,000, with over $100,000,000 of govern- 
ment stock held for customers. The gross 
revenue from all departments was £24,- 
862,388 (near $124,000,000) ; the gross ex- 
penditure £20,615,733; near $103,000,000. 


The most familiarly known explosive is 
ordinary gunpowder, which consists of salt- 
peter (nitrate of potash), charcoal, and 
sulphur. The sulphur is merely for igni- 
tion, its purpose being the same as that for 
which it is put on the end of a sulphur 
match. The charcoal, which is pure car- 
bon, is the ingredient that burns. Why, 
then, the saltpeter? Simply. because salt- 
peter contains the oxygen required for com- 
bustion. All three of these ingredients 
are reduced to fine dust and thoroughly 
mixed together. When the sulphur is 
ignited, the heat thus generated causes the 
saltpeter to give up its oxygen to the 
particles of charcoal with which it is so 
intimately mingled. The charcoal is 
burned in a tremendous hurry; in other 
words, converted instantly into hot gas, 
which, as it expands, is powerful enough to 
rend to pieces a receptacle in which it may 
be confined, or to drive a bullet out of a 
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gun. The process, it will be observed, is 
substantially the same as that concerned in 
an explosion of flour dust, or sugar dust, 
or sawdust, or coal dust; the only difference 
being that, in the case of gunpowder, the 
oxygen required for combustion is supplied 
to the charcoal dust by the saltpeter mixed 
with it, whereas in the other instances the 
dust, of whatever inflammable kind, derives 
the oxygen from the air in which it floats. 


The sunshine of life is made up of very 
little beams that are bright all the time. 
To give up something, when giving up will 
prevent unhappiness; to yield, when per- 
sisting will chafe and fret others; to go a 
little around rather than come against 
another ; to take an ill look or a cross word 
quietly rather than resent or return it,— 
these are the ways in which clouds and 
storms. are kept off, and a pleasant and 
steady sunshine secured. I once remember 
to have heard a woman say, when I was 
passing down a lane,—a child stood crying 
at the door, and I heard her calling out,— 
“Ah! you are crying for nothing: I will 
give you something to cry for.” It is 
often so with God’s children. They get 
crying for nothing. They have a miserable 
disposition, or a turn of mind always mak- 
ing miseries for themselves; and thus they 
have something to cry for. Their peace is 
disturbed, some sad trouble comes, God 


chides his face, and then they lose their 


peace. But keep on singing, even when the 
sun does not keep on shining; keep a song 
for all weathers; get a joy that will stand 
clouds and storms; and then, when you 
know how always to rejoice, you shall have 
this peace.—Spurgeon. 


We are unwilling walkers. We are not 
innocent and simple-hearted enough to 
enjoy a walk. We have fallen from that 
state of grace which capacity to enjoy a 
walk implies. It cannot be said, that as a 
people we are so positively sad or morose 
or melancholic as that we are vacant of 
that sportiveness and surplusage of animal 
spirits that characterized our ancestors, and 
that springs from full and harmonious life, 
—a sound heart in accord with a sound 
body. A man must invest himself near at 
hand, and in common things, and be con- 
tent with a steady and moderate return, if 
he would know the blessedness of a cheer- 
ful heart, and the sweetness of a walk over 
the round earth. This is a lesson the 
American has yet to learn —capability of 
amusement on a low key.—John Buroughs. 


Few people realize what a wonderfully 
delicate structure the human ear really is. 
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That which we designate ear is only the 
mere outer porch of a series of winding 
passages, which, like the lobbies of a great 
building, lead from the outer air into the 
inner chambers. Certain of these passages 
are full of liquid, and their membranes are 
stretched like parchment curtains, across 
the corridors at different places, and can be 
thrown into vibration or made to tremble 
as the head of a drum or the surface of a 
tambourine does when struck with a stick 
or the fingers. Between two of these 
parchment-like curtains a chain of very 
small bones extends, which serves to 
tighten or relax these membranes, and to. 
communicate vibrations to them. In the 
innermost place of all, rows of fine thread 
called nerves stretch, like the strings of a 
piano, to the last point to which the tremb- 
lings or thrillings reach, and pass inward 
to the brain. If these nerves are de-’ 
stroyed, the power of hearing certainly 
departs, as the power to give out sounds 
is lost by a piano or violin when its strings 
are broken. 


Governor Foss of Massachusetts gives a: 
lot of thought to political affairs and all 
important matters; but on one occasion he 
got so tired of thinking that he reached a 
decision on the flip of a coin. He had been 
debating whether he should take a trip to 
Europe. The boat was to sail from New 
York at such a time that Mr. Foss found 
himself obliged to make a decision within 
thirty minutes if he wanted to catch the 
steamer. He got up and paced his office. 
He had much work to do; but he wanted 
that trip. His brain had been revolving 
round the matter so long that he felt just 
about calm enough to hurl a chair through 
a window or to cut the carpet into ribbons. 
“Tl tell you what I'll do!” he exclaimed 
to his secretary. “TI’ll flip this half-dollar. 
Heads I go, tails I stay.” He spun the coin 
into the air, and it fell head up. “I’m 
off!” he told his secretary. “Call me a 
cab!” He caught the steamer, went to 
Europe, and stayed there three months. . 


A cobbler in Chicago found five thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds in the toe of 2 
woman’s shoe that had been left with him 
for repair. While he was looking up the 
name of the owner, a maid rushed into his 
shop and breathlessly asked for the shoe. 
She received both shoe and diamonds, but- 
when she tried to reward the cobbler with 
a dollar, he declined the money. “I'll be 
satisfied,” he said, “with being honest.” 
That is reward enough for any man. 


A face is nothing without expression, 
and expression is worse than nothing unless: 
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it is good. Expression is capable of con- 
trol, and control is the function of the 
mind. Hence mind makes the face. 
Transfiguration is from within. A noble 
soul fashions a noble face. Thought and 
feeling constitute every one an artist; the 
face is the canvas, and every part of it 
may be made to him-with expression. The 
barber may wreathe the forehead in tresses 
and ringlets, but there is another art, more 
dainty and delicate, by which the brow may 
be clothed with a halo of almost divinity. 
Facial habits, whether hideous or heavenly, 
are contracted so gradually that only the 
most sensitive souls are aware of their 
growth until the knots and gnarls are past 
remedy. Many a fair face has been utterly 
ruined by the unconscious outflow and in- 
crustation of some baleful fount within, 
and not unfrequently an ill-formed visage 
comes eventually to a loveliness surpassing 
description. How apt the fable of the 
little maiden who longed to be beautiful, 
and was told by a fairy that if she would 
live a year without an evil thought or feel- 
ing, and then come and mirror her face ina 
certain mountain spring, she should have 
her wish. Earnestly she struggled, but at 
the end of the year she had to confess to 
the occurrence of many an evil; therefore 
her desire was not gained. Another year 
was granted, but this was also marred by a 
few mistakes. By more earnest endeavor 
the third year was crowned by almost per- 
fect success. The fairy and the maiden 
met by the Elves’ mountain spring. “ Ah!” 
said the fairy, “thou hast no need of the 
magical mirror, thou hast made thyself 
lovely; look and see!” She looked, and 
lo! these years of pure and gentle moods 
had fulfilled her beautiful ideal and an- 
swered her longing. 


Perhaps the most miserable people in the 


world are the very careful ones. You that 
are so anxious about what shall happen on 
the morrow, that you cannot enjoy the 
pleasures of to-day; you who have such a 
peculiar cast of mind that you suspect every 
star to be a comet, and imagine that there 
must be a volcano in every grassy mead; 
you that are more attracted by the spots in 
_ the sun than by the sun himself, and more 
amazed by one sear leaf upon the tree than 
by all the verdure of the woods; you that 
make more of your troubles than you do of 
your joys,—I say, I think you belong to 
the most miserable of men.—Spurgeon. 


In a téte-d-téte. conversation with Mrs. 
Hall, on the subject of some young ladies 
who had been suddenly bereft of fortune, 
Lady Morgan said, with an emphatic wave 
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of her dear old green fan, “ They do every- 
thing that is fashionable imperfectly: their 
singing and drawing and dancing and lan- 
guages amount to nothing. They were ed- 
ucated to marry; and, had there been time, 
they might have gone off with, and here- 
after from, husbands. They cannot earn 
their own salt: they do not even know how 
to dress themselves. I desire to give every 
girl, no matter her rank, a trade—a pro- 
fession if that word pleases you better: 
cultivate all things in moderation, but one 
thing to perfection, no matter what it is, 
for which she has a talent. Give her a 
staff to lay hold of: let her feel, ‘ This will 
carry me through life without depen- 
dence.’ ” 


Cut out the following list of “eye 
don’ts ” and pin them up in your bedrooms, 
where you can readily see them each day: 
Don’t read facing a light. Don’t read 
while you rock. Don’t work in a poor 
light. Don’t write or read or sew lying 
down. Don’t try to enlarge or brighten 
your eyes by dropping belladonna into 
them. Don’t rub your eyes. Don’t use 
your eyes when they smart and water. 
Don’t tax them when you are exhausted 
physically. Don’t forget that eyes need to 
be petted. Don’t forget that happy 
thoughts make the eyes sparkle and glow 
in a most fascinating way.—New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine. 


This training cannot begin too early. 
The mother who paces the floor at night 
with her child in her arms because that 
child persists in crying and will not go to 
sleep unless it is thus carried, not only 
wears herself out unnecessarily, but . does 
that child a grievous wrong. Even at that 
early age, seeds of selfishness and self-in- 
dulgence are sown which will spring up 
and bear a noxious crop in after years. 

For many parents do not realize how 
important, in laying the foundation of a 
nobler character, is the teaching of instant 
and cheerful obedience. “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” How can we 
expect those to obey divine commands, 
who have never been taught to obey their 
earthly guardians? At first, as an excel- 
lent Friend, an old teacher said at the 
teachers’ meeting the other day, parents 
and teachers must make their will the 
child’s law. It cannot reason, cannot 
know why it should do certain things and 
refrain from doing others, and therefore 
it must be taught to do or to refrain simply 
because such is the command of the parent 
or the teacher. Soon, however, its reason- 
ing powers begin to develop, and then it 
may, with propriety, be told the reason 
that should lie behind every command. 
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The habit of obedience is the parent of 
self-control—that very important element 
in a noble character. Obedience in the 
child often involves self-denial and self- 
denial, when practiced so early and so 
often as to become habitual, becomes com- 
paratively easy. Its importance in life 
cannot be over-estimated.—Friends Journal. 


“T understand that Lemuel Holland has 
come back to Danby to end his days,” said 
a former resident of the village to Peter 
Hobbs, the stage driver. “How old is 
he?” “He’s only 89,” said Mr. Hobbs, 
“and I guess you’ve made a mistake about 
his ending his days here. He came home 
so he could get the new library started and 
the bank organized right up to date, and 
see to the drinking fountain that’s to be 
put on the green. He calculates to spend 
a year or two with us, but he told me the 
other day he’d always promised his son out 
in Californy ’t he’d pass the latter part of 
his life out there, and he’s planning to go 
before he fails any, so’s to have the full 
enjoyment of the trip across the country.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


There was wisdom in the remark of the 
old surgeon to his students, as they stood 
by the operating table, “Gentlemen, don’t 
be in a hurry, for there’s no time to lose.” 
Avoid flurry if you would make haste. 


“Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 
“Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the song ye sing, and the smiles ye wear 
That’s a-makin’ the sunshine everywhere; 
An’ the world of gloom is a world of glee, 
With the bird in the bush, and the bud in the 

tree, 
Whatever the weather may be,” 


says he— 
“Whatever the weather may be!” 


The story of the little spaniel that pre- 
vented the capture of William of 
Orange is included by Gustav Kobbé in 
“A Tribute to the Dog.” According to 
Motley, the historian, the incident occurred 
on September 11, 1572, when Don Frede- 
rick, with a large force, established him- 
self near the Havre gate of Mons, while 
the Prince of Orange was encamped within 
half a league of the same place. 

A chosen band of six hundred harque- 
busiers, attired as was customary in noc- 
turnal expeditions, with their shirts out- 
side their armor, that they might recog- 
nize each other in the darkness, were led 
within the lines of the enemy. The sen- 
tinels were cut down and the army sur- 
prised. The boldest, led by Julian, made 
at once for the prince’s tent. His guards 
and himself were in profound sleep, but a 
small spaniel, that always passed the night 
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upon his bed, was a more faithful sentinel, 
The creature sprang forward, barking fu- 
riously at the sound of hostile footsteps, 
and scratching his master’s face with his 
paws. There was but just time for the 
prince to mount a horse that was ready 
saddled, and to effect his escape through 
the darkness before his enemies sprang into 
his tent. His servants were cut down, his 
master of the horse and two of the secre- 
taries, who gained their saddles a moment 
later, all lost their lives; and but for the 
little dog’s watchfulness, William of 
Orange, upon whose shoulders the whole 
weight of his country’s fortunes depended, 
would have been led within a week to an 
ignominious death. Afterward, to his dy- 
ing day, the prince kept a spaniel of the 
same race in his bed-chamber. 


In a small city a group of high school 
boys and girls have been leading a riotous 
life, with improper dances in a semi-pub- 
lic way as a popular feature. It has cul- 
minated in the indictment of seven of the 
boys, the sending of one of the girls to the 
reformatory, and the placing of many 
others on probation by the court. The 
time has come when rowdyism by students 
of high schools and colleges should be re- 
garded as more criminal than the same of- 
fences by less favored young people. In- 
stead of winking at their conduct, it should 
be promptly and emphatically dealt with by 
the courts. If the high schools and col- 
leges do not make better behaved young 
men and women they do not deserve pub- 
lic support. No scholastic equipment jus- 
tifies neglect of conduct and character.— 
Messenger. 


These questions are often raised: “Do 
you never tire of seeing wonderful things 
in your travels?” Never. “Does travel 
never become monotonous?” Never. “ Are 
there no sections of the country in which 
you find nothine interesting?” None. 
“Do not disagreeable people annoy you?” 
Never. This is not saying that there are 
not hardships in travel at times, that there 
are not times when one breaks joints at bad 
places. There is scarcely a week in which 
something does not go wrong, as, for in- 
stance, when I changed trains five times 
in one night but of these I never talk or 
write or think after they are over. 
Life would not be worth living if I 
thought twice of disagreeable persons or 
experiences. Minimize the discomforts in 
persons and places and forget instantly and 
forever the disagreeable except where you 
can see the funny side of such persons and 
happenings, as fortunately, I can. Nine» 
tenths of all the people who have tried to 
make me uncomfortable have furnished 
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about nine-tenths of my best amusement 
in life. The other tenth were forgotten 
before the sun went down. As a result 
travel is one panorama of beauty, wonder, 
and delightful experiences. Life can be a 
holiday three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year if one has fairly good sense. 
An officer of a liner once remarked to the 
writer that most men seemed to be as igno- 
rant about the size of the sea as they are 
of the distance between the heavenly plan- 
ets. Here are a few facts: The Pacific 
covers 68,000,000 miles, the Atlantic 30,- 
000,000 and the Indian ocean, Arctic, and 
Antarctic 42,000,000. To stow away the 
contents of the Pacific it would be neces- 
sary to fill a tank one mile long, one mile 
wide and one mile deep every day for 
440 years. Put in figures the Pacific holds 
in weight, 948,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
The Atlantic averages a depth of not quite 
three miles. Its waters weigh 325,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons, and a tank to contain it 
would have each of its sides 430 miles long. 
The figures of the other oceans are in the 
same startling proportions. It would take 
all the sea water in the world two million 
years. to flow over Niagara.—Tid-Bits. 


Would you not think that a splendid 
sunset had fallen down in fragments on 


the isle called Beautiful, and set it all 
a-blaze? The woods are on fire, yet they 
burn not; Beauty subdues the flame; and 
there, as in a many-tinted tabernacle, has 
Color pitched his royal residence, and 
reigns in glory beyond that of any Oriental 
king.—Christopher North. 


Welcome, Disappointment! Thy hand 
is cold and hard, but it is the hand of a 
friend. Thy voice is stern and harsh, but 
it is the voice of a friend. Oh, there is 
something sublime in calm endurance, 
something sublime in the resolute, fixed 
purpose of suffering without complaining, 
which makes disappointment oftentimes 
better than success !—Longfellow. 


If gilt were only gold, or sugar-candy 
common sense, what a fine thing our society 
would be! Had we recently arrived from 
- the moon, we might, upon hearing that we 
were to meet the “best society,” have fan- 
cied that we were about to enjoy an oppor- 
tunity not to be overvalued; but, unfor- 
tunately, we were not so freshly arrived.— 
George W. Curtis. 


To have the tongue cut out, and to be 
seated, deaf and dumb, in a corner, were 
preferable to his condition who cannot 
govern his tongue.—Sadi. 
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“T had rather,” says Sir Francis Sasi. 
“believe all the fables in the Legend, the 
Talmud, and the Koran, than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a mind. God never 
wrought miracles to convince atheists, be- 
cause his ordinary works are sufficient to 
convince them. It is true that a little 
philosophy inclineth men’s minds to athe- 
ism but depth in philosophy bringeth them 
back to religion: for, while the mind of 
man looketh upon second causes scattered, 
it may sometimes rest on them, and go no 
farther; but, when it beholdeth the chain 
of them confederate and linked together, 
it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 


Lessons to be learned from the humility 
and cheerfulness of the grass: Its humility, 
in that it seems created only for lowest ser- 
vice,—appointed to be trodden on and fed 
upon. Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to 
exult under all kinds of violence and suffer- 
ing. You roll it, and it is stronger the 
next day; you mow it, and it multiplies its 
shoots as if it were grateful; you tread upon 
it, and it only sends up richer perfume. 
Now, these two characters—of humility, 
and joy under trial—are exactly those 
which most definitely distinguish the Chris- 
tian from the Pagan spirit—Ruskin. 


An Eastern monarch commanded his 
minister to furnish a motto that should 
cheer in adversity and prevent excessive 
joy in prosperity. He gave the monarch 
for his signet: “ This, too, shall pass away.” 
How greatly would such a thought console 
us in sorrow, or restrain us in joy. Every 
state of feeling or suffering, of hope or 
despair, will pass away in this life-—John 
Forster. 


A visitor to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary would find this interesting situa- 
tion— a Swede seated next to a Yankee, a 
Scotchman rooming with a Pennsylvania- 
German, a Dane linking arms with a full- 
fledged German from Ohio, a Lutheran pas- 
tor the roommate of an ex-rabbi, a Texan 
teaching a Hungarian English grammar. 
The learned institutions are delightfully 
mixed up. There is a University of Wis- 
consin man side by side with a Lenoir Col- 
lege man from the South. Right back of 
them sit men from the University of Ber- 
lin and the College of the City of New 
York. Call the roll of states, and every 
state from North Dakota and Iowa clear 
to Connnecticut and Canada would have a 
representative, and beside them the south- 
ern states, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Texas. It is quite an 
education to brush up against so many 
men of so many climes—Rev. Wm. K. 
Frick. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


JUDGE FAWCETT ON ITS PREVENTION OF 
CRIME, 


BY EDWARD MARSHALL. 


HF is as strong a plea for church and 

Sunday school as any to be heard in 
the great Men’s Religion Forward Move- 
ment now in progress in New York, and it 
was not made by a clergyman, but by a 
Judge who finds a basis for it not in sen- 
timent but in the hard, cold facts of human 
nature as they are revealed to him in an 
important criminal court. 

The Hon. Lewis L. Fawcett, County 
Judge in Brooklyn, was the man who drew 
his argument out of his daily dealings with 
the erring who appear before him, and 
only those accused of felonies are sent to 
him for trial. Of such men he said: 

“ Approximately 2,700 cases have been 
brought before me in my five and a half 
years of service on the bench, and of these 
prisoners 42 per cent. have been between 
the ages of 16 and 21, which, by the way, 
is somewhat startling, isn’t it? 

“T have asked each young defendant if 
he was a member of or an attendant at a 
Sunday school, and I never have been an- 
swered ‘yes.’ Many have attended Sunday 
school at some period in their lives, but 
investigation shows that they have been 
out of such worthy influences for long 
periods before yielding to temptation and 
turning to crime. Where could the Men’s 
Religion Forward Movement find a better 
argument than that?” 

But this told only his opinion of what 
the church can do for youngsters. I asked 
him what his court experience indicated 
that religion does for adults. His answer 
was as striking and emphatic. 

“Since I have been upon the bench,” he 
said, “I have never had to try a man who 
was at the time of the alleged offense or 
ever had been an active member of a 
church. 

“T do not say that churchmen never go 
wrong; one does occasionally—and when 
one does there is a hue and cry. It is as 
if the public thought he sinned because he 
was a churchman, not in spite of his church 
membership, which is absurd. There are 
likely to be black sheep in any flock, but 
no black sheep from any church flock ever 
has strayed into the prisoners’ dock in my 
court, and not many such stray into pris- 
oners’ docks in other courts. In studying 
court records I have noticed that when 
church members are arrested they usually 
find it possible to prove their innocence. 
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“ And, incidentally, this proves the prac- 
tical value of church membership. The in- 
nocent' church member who has been ar- 
rested finds no difficulty in establishing the 
merit of his character through the testi- 
mony of citizens whose standing will be 
recognized in court—in other words, 
through that of fellow-church members. 
That provides a purely selfish reason for 
church membership. There are many 
other reasons, every one a good one. I be- 
lieve the present impulse, crystallizing in 
the Men’s Religion Forward Movement 
and in other large religious manifestations, 
to be one of the best signs of modern 
times. 

“ But I have studied, more especially, the 
relations of the Sunday school to youthful 
morals. I have been particularly interested 
in ascertaining why boys who had at one 
time been in Sunday school should, later 
on, drift into crime. I have learned that 
in almost every instance the substitutes 
which such boys had discovered for the 
Sunday school had been street corner 
gangs, the three-cent pool rooms, or 
saloons.” 

“Why did they leave Sunday school?” 

“Many of them became possessed of the 
idea, they told me, that they were too big 
to go to Sunday school. It will be noted 
that not one of all these boys who thought 
they were too big to go to Sunday school 
proved, in the end, to be too big to fit into 
a felon’s cell. 

“TI believe in Sunday schools. When, 
by means of suspended sentences or other 
merciful devices I have seen fit to give 
young prisoners opportunities to lead bet- 
ter lives in freedom, I have in every case 
insisted that the first thing they must do, 
if they chanced to be ex-attendants at Sun- 
day school, must be to once more join the 
classes and regularly meet with them. 
When I have shown mercy to a boy who 
never has been in a Sunday school I have 
insisted on his joining one at once. 

“T have, of course, also required that 
such boys must find work and stick to it, 
must remain home evenings, and lead, gen- 
erally, clean and decent lives, but I have 
made Sunday school attendance as rigidly 
obligatory, and I thoroughly believe that 
it has done as much as, if not more than, 
anything else toward helping to stay 
straight the boys who have gone wrong 
but have repented. 

“T do not always trust such boys en- 
tirely; I make sure that they redeem their 
promises; I learn what churches are lo- 
cated near their homes and then enlist, in 
the service of reform, their pastors and the 
teachers in the Sunday schools.” 
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“Have the churchmen ever failed in 
their co-operation with you in such cases?” 

“Never. On the contrary, every minis- 
ter, priest, rabbi, or Sunday school teacher, 
of whatever denomination, whom I have 
had occasion to address in behalf of young 
men needing help has helped without delay 
and with an earnestness which speaks well 
for the unselfishness and the devotion of 
our time and our community.” 

“And has such work been generally 
effective?” 

“Magically so. That religion has lost 
its potency as a reformatory influence is 
a false idea. The boy backslides very 
rarely who has been in trouble and got 
out of it by promising to go to Sunday 
school and whose Sunday school teacher 
and pastor have buckled down io help him 
fight his fight, as they invariably will if his 
case is called especially to their attention. 
Indeed, he backslides almost never; I had 
nearly said he never does.” 

“Your experience with crime and crim- 
inals has, then, led you to believe the 
Church to be as great a moral influence 
to-day as ever, notwithstanding the attacks 
which have been made on it in recent 
ears ?” 

“Emphatically yes. The influence for 
good of the modern church is greater than 
the church’s influence ever was before. 
The church has grown amazingly as the 
world’s wisdom has increased, all state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Careful statistics prepared by the Rev. 
John F. Carson, of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, and pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, pre- 
sented March 16, of this year, to the Re- 
publican Club of New York City, showed 
that the membership of the churches in the 
United States has increased at the rate of 
4.6 per cent. greater than that of the in- 
crease of population. He also presented 
the amazing fact that eight churches were 
inaugurated in this country every day last 
year, and that every day thirty saloons 
went out of business. 

“This indicates unprecedented church 
growth in this so-called irreligious era. 
It does not seem to show that in these days 
religion has become unpopular. It scarcely 
_ indicates the truth of the unpleasant state- 

ment some are fond of making, that mod- 
ern man has ‘ outgrown his religion.’ 

“Twenty-five or twenty-six years ago 
last January I attended the opening meet- 
ing of the Janes M. E. Mission on Ever- 
green Avenue, Brooklyn. There were less 
than twenty in the Sunday school, counting 
both scholars and their teachers. Since 
that day that congregation has developed 
into the Bushwick Avenue Central M. E. 
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Church. For many years I went there, as 
a pupil, to the Sunday school, and later I 
acted as a teacher for five years. In Jan- 
uary, IQII, it was my privilege to address 
in the new and larger edifice a Sunday 
school of more than 4,500—the largest in 
the world, not excepting even the famous 
Wanamaker Sunday school in Philadelphia. 

“That scarcely indicates that Sunday 
schools are obsolete; what I have said 
about their influence upon young men 
would scarcely be accepted as an evidence 
that their power for good is waning. 

“These are among the reasons why I 
cannot believe religion to be losing hold 
upon the people. Reports from colleges 
show the number of their students who are 
openly affiliated with the church to be con- 
tinually increasing in its ratio to the total 
of attendance. 

“Furthermore, and perhaps this is the 
most important fact of all, church influ- 
ence, which, in the old days, was largely 
confined to the affairs of the church proper, 
is now extending widely, covering a field 
of charity so broad as to be almost all- 
embracing, entering and purifying business 
much more extensively than most people 
guess, and having its distinct effect on 
politics. 

“The chief worker in the greatest re- 
form campaign New York City ever knew 
was a clergyman, his principal co-worker 
was a brilliant lawyer, now properly re- 
warded with a place of honor on the bench. 
I speak, of course, of the famous Park- 
hurst-Goff struggle for decency and right. 

“With the passage of each year church 
influence on politics increases. There are 
more clergymen in politics than ever; 
there is almost constant discussion in the 
pulpit of political matters; nearly every 
modern church has its men’s club, and 
these men’s clubs, at least in Brooklyn, 
are becoming a real power for general 
good—for good laws and good men in 
office, for general efficiency, which definitely 
means good government. 

“Tt is through these men’s clubs that the 
church comes into direct contact with legis- 
lation—city, State and National—and that 
contact is a fine sign of the times. I have 
especially in mind, for one thing, the idea 
of the direct primary. ‘Bud,’ in ‘The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ was astonished 
when he found he could, in the course of 
everyday affairs, ‘put in his best licks for 
Jesus Christ.’ Men throughout this coun- 
try, have been progressing through a simi- 
lar astonishment as they have found that, 
through the churches, they can put in their 
‘best licks’ for decent government. But 
they are learning this, and they are taking 
full advantage of the knowledge. 
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“TI go about a good deal to the men’s 
clubs of the churches, to deliver addresses 
upon one topic or another. I find their 
membership to be made up, not of milk- 
and-water youths and doddering old men 
with a foot, each, in the grave, and noth- 
ing left to live for on this earth, but of 
energetic, fine chaps of all ages, among 
them, always, the best men of the neighbor- 
hoods in which the churches are located. 

“T find among these church club mem- 
bers the people’s chosen representatives in 
the Legislature, lawyers, Judges and other 
office holders, and men of all vocations who 
are active in politics. Borough President 
Alfred E. Steers, of Brooklyn, Judge 
Stephen Callahan, Judge John Farar, 
Judge Geirge Freifield, Commissioner 
Bemis B. Pounds, Naval Officer Fred J. H. 
Kracke—these are types of a large class of 
membership in Brooklyn’s church men’s 
clubs. They attend their meetings and be- 
lieve in them. They are getting hold of the 
young men and helping them, they are 
teaching older men how best to help the 
boys—how best to meet the new conditions 
which have sprung up to surround youth. 

“It is a problem needing study. What I 
have said of the percentage of the prisoners 
who come before me whose ages are in- 
cluded between sixteen and twenty-one 
shows that: 

“One of society’s great problems now 
is the necessity of learning how to better 
control youths in their ‘teens.’ The boy 
who can be kept straight between his 
twelfth and his twentieth birthdays is very 
likely to stay straight between his twen- 
tieth and his ninetieth, for the habit of 
being straight will have been fixed in him 
by the time he has reached twenty. After 
that he isn’t likely to break loose and go 
off at a sorry tangent. 

“Tf, during these years, our boys are 
kept in churches, in Sunday-schools, in 
tabernacles, they will not only find in them 
the necessary guiding and controlling in- 
fluences, but, through the operation of these 
influences, they will learn wise self-control. 
There can be no doubt of this. I am not 
talking sentimental twaddle; I am talking 
good horse sense—the sort of sense which 
my five years as a criminal Judge has taught 
me.” 

“What have you found to be the prin- 
cipal causes of crime among the young men 
who have been before you?” I inquired. 

“Setting aside heredity, which is the 
greatest and the most discouraging,” Judge 
Fawcett answered, “the most prolific causes 
of the crime I come in contact with are 
ignorance, poverty, corrupt surroundings, 
and, above all, idleness. The willingly idle 
people, be they rich or be they poor, are, I 
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fancy, the most dangerous elements in our 
community and in all society. They in- 
clude the majority of those committing 
crimes. 

“The tendency of these days is to wipe 
out the conditions which permit ignorance 
and poverty and to correct corrupt sur- 
roundings, therefore the tendency is to 
decrease those classes which most numer- 
ously recruit the army of our criminals. 
This makes the situation very hopeful. 

“But there are some bad signs of the 
times, and among those which my experi- 
ence upon the bench have emphasized is the 
growing laxity of parental control. <A 
curious problem is presented here. Society 
is doing much for the young person, with 
schools which teach everything, from ad- 
dition to athletics, with Sunday schools 
which in many ways are big and broad and 
fine, and out of this very good has grown 
an evil—for there are certain parents who, 
seeing that society is doing so much, them- 
selves refuse to do anything whatever. 
They find excuse for individual neglect of 
duty in the general public’s energy. 

“Tt is not only the parent’s duty to see 
to it that his child goes to the public school 
and Sunday school, but to go with him to 
the latter. This the modern parent is not 
doing, probably, as generally as did the 
parents of a generation or two back.” 

“Ts the population movement from the 
farms to cities increasing or decreasing 
crime?” I asked. 

“City people are not, naturally, any 
worse than country people, for, of course, 
humanity averages. There are more temp- 
tations in the city possibly, although I am 
not absolutely sure of that. Records of 
wrongdoing are more carefully kept in city 
than in rural districts, and perhaps this 
may lead us into saddling on the city some 
condemnation which it does not merit. 

“In the country, as well as in the city, 
society is infested by men and boys anx- 
ious to live without working, and in the 
country and in the city it is these who 
furnish the recruits for the criminal ranks. 
They are ruinous to society, a drag on 
business, the dregs in the cup of life. The 
penitentiaries and jails are filled with boys 
suffering there the pains and penalties of 
idleness. It is now as true as ever that 
work is the weapon of honor. Only with 
it can the battle of life be fitly fought and 
won. 

“There are too many boys who want to 
make or get a living without earning it. 
Their idleness prevents their moral growth 
as certainly as it prevents their muscular 
growth.” 

“Ts there, then, an actual decrease in the 
general spirit of industry?” I inquired. 
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“T am afraid so.” 

“What has caused it?” 

“Too much exhibited luxury, perhaps 
too much talk in certain newspapers of 
get-rich-quick attainments, too much fic- 
tion of the same sort in some magazines 
and on the shelves of the book sellers. 

“The liquor traffic, too, is something we 
must soon think of seriously. Every Judge 
upon the bench is sure, whether or not he 
says so, that it must ere long be taken up, 
not from a sentimental, but from a prac- 
tical point of view. I have frequently been 
suspending sentences of boys and men upon 
condition that they take the pledge. In 
five years I have probably suspended one 
hundred sentences upon this condition. I 
have made the taking of the pledge as im- 
pressive as I could, and I have the means 
at hand of ascertaining whether those who 
take it keep it.” 

“How often is it kept?” I asked. 

“In ninety-nine cases in each hundred,” 
was the surprising answer. Nearly all 
those who take it, it must be understood, 
are occasional drunkards—men and youths 
who have been drinking, not because the 
habit has enslaved them, but more or less, 
through chance, generally through the mis- 
taken thought that drinking pleasantly pro- 
motes good fellowship. The taking of the 
pledge, in many instances I have observed 
from the judicial bench, has changed men 
and boys from social menaces into honest, 
useful members of the human family.” 

“ And, therefore, one can count upon his 
fingers all the old offenders who were num- 
bered among the more than 1,000 criminals 
captured here in Brooklyn last year. They 
keep clear of this borough. I can see no 
virtue in bestowing mercy upon one who 
has already abused mercy. The imposition 
of long sentences upon old offenders is the 
greatest of all aids to the police and detec- 
tive forces. Gen. Bingham told me once 
that the well-known practice among Brook- 
lyn Judges of giving the law’s limit to the 
old offender was a great protection to our 
citizens and a large assistance to the po- 
lice.” 

But, while Judge Fawcett believes 
thoroughly in long terms of imprisonment 
for habitual criminals, no one has worked 
harder to convince society that any acci- 
dental sinner wishing to reform should have 
his chance to do so. He is, indeed, the 
author of a bill which passed the lower 
house of the State Legislature last Winter, 
and was before the Senate at the time of 
adjournment, making definite provisions 
for such treatment of reformed men as may 
preserve to full social usefulness those who, 
having erred and had their punishment for 
erring, are, afterward, anxious to live 
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blamelessly. The bill will be again pre- 
sented at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

“As things stand,” said he, in telling me 
about this bill and the necessity for pass- 
ing it, “we offer small reward for refor- 
mation. While we release a man from 
prison at the expiration of his term of sen- 
tence, his punishment perpetually continues 
in his exclusion from those civil rights of 
which conviction instantly deprived him. 
I cannot think this right. We should not 
penalize reform. I am convinced that 
through the operation of a proper law so- 
ciety would be the gainer of many honor- 
able citizens. We should-not only punish 
sin, but we should, also, reward reforma- 
tion. 

“On the very morning of the day when 
Gen. Bingham spoke to me about the use- 
fulness of the long sentence for habitual 
criminals in protecting honest citizens and 
aiding the police, I had given to three 
burglars a total of 120 years imprisonment, 
two blackhanders a total of 40 years im- 
prisonment, and had imposed various other 
sentences which aggregated a sufficient 
period to make the morning’s work mean 
that that few hours’ grist of sinners would 
spend a total of well over 300 years in 
prison. That illustrated my belief in the 
co-operation of the bench with the police.” 

“And you believe that if, across the 
river, in Manhattan—” 

“T can speak for Brooklyn, only. Here 
is where I serve. I try, here, to help the 
police, as they try, I am sure, to help the 
bench.” 

“Under the present administration the 
police, then, are doing well in Brooklyn?” 

“Never in my recollection has police 
efficiency been higher or the protection 
offered to the citizens of this community 
been more complete than it is now, under 
Commissioner Waldo. His ‘Strong Arm 
Squad’ is crushing rowdyism throughout 
the force, there is a fine spirit of endeavor, 
and, I believe, a fine record of accomplish- 
ment. I know Commissioner Waldo. I 
have had some very pleasant talks with 
him and am his warm admirer. There are 
some sections of this borough which are 
insufficiently policed, but that is not his 
fault. He lacks men; with the men he has 
he does his best—and that is very good. 

“TI think no variety of crime worthier 
of quick and drastic punishment than that 
classed under the general head of attacks 
upon policemen. Within three weeks I 
have imposed the severest penalties pro- 
vided by the law on several men guilty o 
it. One prisoner, named Gannon, whom I 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and 
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the payment of a $1,000 fine, turned and 
snarled at me, as he was led away: 

“*T'll kill you for this sentence when I 
get through serving it.’ 

“I’m not worried. I have announced 
from the bench that the police of Brook- 
lyn, who continually risk their lives in 
guarding us and our belongings, shall get 
all the protection and encouragement I can 
give them. And they shall. Our police are 
honorable and brave men. This court will 
miss no opportunity to uphold their hands.” 

We went back to the discussion of the 
modern youth. 

“What,” I asked, “is the greatest single 
influence working against the decency of 
youth in our great cities?” 

“The willingness of many modern 
parents to contribute to the support of idle 
sons and daughters,” said the Judge. “Too 
many of the rising generation are neither 
trained nor compelled to work. And, curi- 
ously enough, I believe this to be largely 
due to the fact that modern men work 
harder than they ever did before. They 
have no time to think about their children. 
The mothers have not changed so much as 
time has passed; they come by scores, to 
plead with me, urging the merit of their 
sons who are in trouble, each protesting 


that, no matter what he may have done, 
her boy is, really, the best boy in the world. 

“But the conditions which in these days 
surround the earning of a livelihood have 
absorbed much of the reserve force which 
the father used to draw on for the training 


of the children. We are living at high 
heart pressure. We are balanced on the 
edges of our nerves. The game of life is 
now so strong and keen, so full of compe- 
tition that men’s control of their children 
has become more lax. The mother always 
stood for love; the father used to stand 
for discipline. The mother stands for love, 
as ever; but in these days the father does 
not stand for discipline. He leaves that to 
society. 

“ Average children now spend too much 
time upon the streets. There is no curfew 
‘bell to send them home, and many of them 
have no real homes to go to. The child has 
small place in most city homes, and not all 
of this is really the parents’ fault, though 
much of it may be. The city home is small 
and crowded. But none the less it is the 
duty of the parents to make whatever home 
may be a cheerful place, radiating happi- 
ness, attractive to the children. One of the 
characteristic crimes of the age is that of 
worrying at home. In some sanitariums 
they display a sign which reads: 

“Don’t worry and don’t hurry.’ 

“We need that sign in homes as well as 
in sanitariums. If we there lived up to it 
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there would be fewer boys in prison cells 
and fewer girls in the back rooms of the 
saloons. Attractiveness, cheerfulness at 
home, keep children indoors, off the streets, 
away from temptation, out of trouble. 
There is an unceasing lure of outside en- 
tertainment. Our grandfathers, when they 
were boys, did not have the moving-picture 
shows, cheap vaudeville, three-cent pool- 
rooms to keep them out at night.” 

“Do you condemn all these?” 

“Not the good, clean moving-picture 
shows, but all the others. And there may 
be such a thing as too many moving-picture 
shows a week for a young boy or girl. 
They have, however, a distinct educational 
influence, they awaken ideas and make boys 
and girls imaginators, not copyists.” 

The Judge (we were sitting in his cham- 
bers) now leaned back, laughing somewhat 
wryly. 

“They taught one young idea how to 
shoot and taught him all too well,” he said, 
“for, when he was brought before me, 
charged with using a revolver in an argu- 
ment with another boy, he told me he had 
learned to handle it by watching moving- 
pictures in a five-cent show. But on the 
whole, and, more especially, in moderation, 
their influence is good. It would be hard 
to find anything good, though, in the cheap 
vaudeville shows or in the pool rooms. 

“Every man who deals with criminals 
finds it necessary, I imagine, to divide into 
two classes the people coming before him— 
to separate born criminals from those who 
might have been good citizens if they had 
had the chance, but who have been made 
criminal by their companions and surround- 
ings. The latter class is the more numerous 
by far. 

“With the born criminal we can’t do 
much. It would be impossible in this dis- 
cussion to take up the complicated matter 
of heredity. But the made criminal is our 
own fault—that of the present generation. 
If we properly went at .it we could stop 
making criminals. Regular attendance at 
the public schools and right instruction 
there; regular attendance at the Sunday 
schools and right treatment there; clean, 
healthy homes, interested parents—these 
will make a good boy out of any boy who 
is not born bad. 

“We have no right to make boys bad, 
and yet, within three months, there have 
been brought before me five boys, born in 
the Borough of Brooklyn and grown to 
ages ranging from 20 to 25, who could not 
read nor write but who were not mentally 
incompetent. All of them had been sent to 
school; none of them had gone. The 
parents did not go with them and they fell 
into the truant habit. Finally, learning of 
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this, the parents gave up trying and let 
them go to work, or stay at home or roam 
the streets or what not. Three of these 
boys were of American parentage and two 
of them were of foreign parentage. That 
is rather a sad tale to tell.” 

I asked the Judge about child labor and 
the morals of the young. 

“The relationship is marked between 
them,” he replied. “The majority of those 
brought before me upon criminal charges 
between the ages of 16 and 21 went to 
work, I find upon investigation, at an age 
too early to permit them to complete even 
an elementary education. Education is a 
great preventive of crime.” 

“Are morals given enough attention in 
the schools?” 

“No. I regret exceedingly the elimina- 
tion of religious teaching from the schools. 
A bill to be entitled the Compulsory Hu- 
mane Education law will be proposed at 
the next meeting of the Legislature. It 
has been drawn by the Humane Education 
Committee, a voluntary body, which is do- 
ing splendid things. Mr. and Mrs. H. Clay 
Preston of this city are among its earnest 
workers, and I cannot say too much in 
praise of them or their idea. They are 
associated with the Brooklyn Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 


that is really working marvels. In the 
month of January nine cases out of ten be- 
fore this court were brought by this society. 
To recapitulate them to you would con- 
vince you of the need of just such workers 
in the modern city.” 

I asked the Judge to make some sort of 
comparison between the morals of the chil- 
dren foreign born and children native born. 

“Few boys of foreign birth are brought 


before me,” he replied, “although I see. 


here a great many children of foreign-born 
parents. This means nothing on analysis. 

“T am convinced, however, that no im- 
migrant should be admitted to this country 
who does not bring with him a certificate 
of good character from his home authori- 
ties. I believe in the peremptory exclusion 
from this country of any foreigner who, in 
any other country, has served a prison 
term, or an aggregate of prison terms, 
amounting to ten years or more. I further- 
more believe that any foreigner here resi- 
‘dent who is sentenced here to serve a prison 
' term of five years or more should, upon 
release, be sent back to the country whence 
he came to us. 

“Such exclusion of bad foreigners from 
citizenship in the United States would be 
treating foreigners with little more severity 
than we now show our native born. If you 
or I, or any native-born American, being 
convicted for a felony, serves so much as 
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one day in a prison as a penalty therefor, 
our rights of citizenship are gone forever. 
But as things stand now a foreigner may 
secure citizenship here, who, in his native 
country, may have served a long term, or a 
number of long terms after conviction of 
most serious offenses. 

“Let the good men come here from 
abroad, do our work, and find warm wel- 
come; but let the bad be kept away. We 
are now admitting them in startling num- 
bers. The Judge of such a court as this 
continually sees evidence of it. Since I 
have been upon the bench I have received 
from foreigners, by mail or otherwise, no 
less than twenty-seven threats of death, of 
which but two were sent to me by Italians, 
who, in the public mind, are mistakenly 
accorded a monopoly of such performances. 
Three times I have seen the death sign 
given in my court for the purpose of intimi- 
dating witnesses, this always by Italians. 

“What is the death sign?” I inquired. 

“Tt is made by placing the forefinger of 
the right hand between the teeth,” the 
Judge replied. 

“Was it made in earnest or to ‘bluff’ 
the witnesses?” 

“In such deadly earnest was it made that 
in every instance it was carried out. Each 
of the three witnesses who thus was threat- 
ened has since been killed by an assassin’s 
hand. 

“What we need in the United States are 
rational preventive measures. Of these I 
think the church and Sunday school the 
best. Crime costs us annually more than 
$700,000,000, a sum which, if divided 
equally among our total population, would 
give each year to every individual—each 
man, each woman, and each child—$8. 
This record is unparalleled among the 
nations of the world.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


— 
i 


KEEPING OUR LANGUAGE PURE. 


A MERICA is-so often eyed askance by 

British purists who fear the sacred 
English tongue is being debased on this 
side of the world, that it is interesting to 
note that Lord Morley takes a more cheer- 
ful view of us. He is not even afraid of 
the damning effect of American slang, 
though he does not encourage its usage. 
The other day he spoke before the English 
Association, formed to preserve the purity 
of the language itself “in days when it is 
either misused or abused,” and “to help the 
younger generation to a real appreciation 
of our splendid literary heritage.” He de- 
clares himself, in common with English- 
men in general, as “not indifferent to the 
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fate of our language across the Atlantic,” 
at the same time recalling some threats 
from American literary insurgents that 
long ago gave him reason for apprehension. 
One was from Emerson, whom he describes 
as “that most lovable of our teachers” 
who gave voice to American independence 
in asserting that “we have listened too 
long to the’ courtly muses of Europe.” 
Walt Whitman, he also recalls, “on an 
afternoon long ago at Washington,” when 
“he made particularly light of Emerson, 
and was all for packing off the courtly 
muses, European or Bostonian, bag and 
baggage.” America, observes the noble 
lord, “has not followed this felonious pur- 
pose.” As his words are recorded by the 
London Times, he gives us the view that 
sustains his courage regarding us: 

“George Meredith used to say that the 
high-water mark of English prose in our 
day was to be found in some pages of 
Charlotte Bronté, and some of Hawthorne’s 
“Marble Faun.’ It will be no hard labor 
to seek out such pages for yourselves. I 
need not mention Lowell, and a dozen 
more Americans, grave and gay, who are 
the living delight of English readers. 
American novelties in the way of pic- 
turesque and unexpected diction, so piquant 
and effective in colloquial use, have not yet 
lowered the standard of writing or oratory. 

“In the new edition of his famous book 
Mr. Bryce gives us a glowing account of 
what is being done, not only by American 
workers in every branch of science, but by 
American scholars ; how admirably thorough 
and painstaking their scholars are, how 
keen to overtake Germany, and how they 
are even betrayed into the German fault 
of indifference to form and style—no bril- 
liant personalities in letters or art, but is 
this not true of Europe too? Perhaps, he 
says, the world is passing through an age 
with a high level of mediocrity as com- 
pared with the outstanding figures of the 
last century.” 

The Manchester Guardian takes up the 
subject of Lord Morley’s address and asks 
“What is the present condition of the 
English tongue?” finding some such an- 
swer as the following: 

“In one sense it is like no other on the 
globe; it has an assimilative power, an 
ability to incorporate into itself words of 
foreign origin, not possessed by any of its 
fellows. Foreign words pass easily into 
French, it is true (have they not ‘rosbif’ 
and ‘fivocloquer’?), but they are always 
kept at a distance or eyed askance; with us 
they get more quickly into society. Eng- 
lish, in fact, is the America of languages, 
hospitable to strangers, rapidly assimilative, 
asking: no questions, or, at any rate, not 





enough, before the alien enters and the pos- 
sible mischief is done. Before ‘airman’ 
was thought on, the mongrel foreigner 
‘aviator’ had entered and won itself a 
place from which it can hardly hope to be 
deported. There are queerer monstrosities 
still striving for entrance. In the intro- 
duction to the recently published ‘ Letters’ 
of Lafcadio Hearn, Poe is described as 
having a passion ‘for plangent phrases, 
for canorous orismology.’ What in the 
world is ‘canorous orismology’? If only 
we had an Aliens Act for words as we 
have for men, and in the same terms! For 
at present in language it is only the first- 
class passengers, the terms used by trained 
men, that are scrutinized; the rest come in 
unchallenged. That, a weakness incidental 
to one of the chief sources of our lan- 
guage’s strength and vigor, is one mode of 
corruption. The other comes from within, 
through the avenue of slang. Words that 
were once new-stamped and bright pass 
from hand to hand till they lose all record 
of their face value, and either become 
dulled and debased or acquire a new and 
meretricious value not of their own choos- 
ing. Old words that are obsolescent or 
obsolete, that have been drowned in the 
tide of speech, come up again to the sur- 
face after many years, swollen into new 
and strange shapes. Violent and tortured 
neologisms, struck out by some witless 
writer for the music-halls, to give a new 
statement to some worn-out platitude in 
the sordid round of lodgers, mothers-in- 
law, and debt, obtain a vogue by some per- 
verse accident. And the application of 
printing to all, even the most ephemeral, 
purposes of language helps to fix these cor- 
ruptions in our dictonaries.” 

It is this kind of danger to the purity of 
our written and spoken speech, remarks the 
writer in The Guardian, that the English 
Association has set itself to meet. The 
fact that English boys are not taught to 
write English at school is not, Lord Morley 
thinks, so significant as the indifference it 
implies to the literature in one of the nob- 
lest and most powerful of tongues. He 
suggests that few members of Parliament 
have ever read a page of Milton’s “ Areo- 
pagitica.” The Guardian makes these sug- 
gestions for meeting and correcting the 
present shortcomings: 

“The method of the French Academy is 
well known. It imposes authority from 
above. It maintains a standard of lan- 
guage. Words have to pass its challenge 
before they are admitted into the official 
dictionaries. But authority, to be imposed, 
must be admitted, and the French Academy 
possesses what the English Association can 
hardly hope to attain—an absolutist tradi- 
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tion. It sprang from that connection of 
the Court with literature to which Lord 
Morley referred as the capital influence in 
forming the classicism of French style. 
Our scheme of defense must be different; 


it must consist in what the English Asso- | 


ciation lays down as the second aim of its 
activities, the education of the younger 
generation to appreciate truly our literary 
heritage—the neglect of which is, as Lord 
Morley said, the thing much the most sig- 
nificant of the culture of the age. It is by 
a sympathetic study of the style of our 
greatest masters that we can keep our lan- 
guage pure, for words, like people, ‘have 
histories, and you must know their histories 
to understand their use. Keep constantly 
referring back to their original significa- 
tion, and you will keep them fresh and 
vivid; lose hold on it, and they will become 
dull and otiose, fit only to shoulder each 
other on a beadstring of epithets, not to 
shine as single jewels. Writers of Greek 
and Latin prose composition are accus- 
tomed to keep at their elbow a dictionary, 
not to find words they do not know, but to 
find how those that they do were used by 
such and such an ancient writer. If it 
were the habit of people indulging in the 
writing of English prose to exercise the 
same care and study we should hear less 
than we do about the decay of style. It is 
not so much more reading we need as more 
careful reading, a culture which is inten- 
sive rather than extensive, which takes 
several crops in succession off the same fal- 
low. It has been the business of the Eng- 
lish Association to form a nucleus of those 
most directly concerned with the study of 
our language and inculcate its ideals 
through them; but the English language is, 
in a very real sense, everybody’s business, 
and all of us who care for books ,or who 
have the instinct and the longing for self- 
expression ought to help it in its work.” — 


_— 
> 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 





THE great event of the late Parliament 
in France was the passage of an old age 
pension law. In 1906 the Chamber of De- 
puties, or lower house, passed an old age 
pension bill. The Senate, as the upper 
house, refused to sanction that bill on the 
ground of the immense financial burden to 
be imposed by it on the taxpayers. This 
bill, however, as now passed, says The Out- 
look, represents the views of the Senate 
rather than those of the House. Hence- 
forth nearly eighteen million French citi- 
zens, out of a total of twenty millions, 
engaged in all kinds of occupations, will be 
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insured against the fear of poverty or de- 
pendence in their old age. Out of these 
eighteen million citizens, six million are 
farmers and small proprietors, whose in- 
come ranges between six hundred and a 
thousand dollars; for these an optional 
form of insurance is provided. For the 
remainder, the nearly twelve million farm 
laborers, workingmen, servants, and clerks, 
whose annual earnings are below six hun- 
dred dollars, there is a system of compul- 
sory insurance. Thus France takes its 
place alongside Germany, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Denmark, as providing for 
a system of old age pensions. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that France 
sides with Germany and Belgium as favor- 
ing the contributory instead of the non- 
contributory system. Germany, as the in- 
augurator of the system of old age pen- 
sions, requires workingmen, in order to 
qualify themselves for the receipt of pen- 
sions, to contribute a very small per cent. 
of their wages annually during a certain 
period, and also imposes an equivalent 
contribution upon the employers of labor. 
Certainly the habit of thrift ought to be 
encouraged. But, however men may differ 
regarding the contributory and the non- 
contributory systems, all men must be im- 
pressed by the fact that where a few years 
ago the question of old age pensions had 
little place in practical politics anywhere 
and was seldom discussed except academi- 
cally, it has now become a main plank in 
the platforms of parties in nearly every 
country. 


_s 
<< 





ADMINISTRATION OF CANAL. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


|. le only Congress but the American 

people should at once be awakened 
to the vital necessity involved in the prob- 
lem of the management of the Panama 
Canal after it is built, and for this reason 
I wish that the article on another page by 
Mr. Talbot, setting forth the views of Col- 
onel Goethals, could be distributed as a 
tract everywhere. The building of the 
Panama Canal is one of the really great 
feats (not too numerous) with which man- 
kind can be credited during its history, and 
second only in importance to its construc- 
tion will come the question of its proper 
management. Hitherto every thing done 
in connection with the Canal has reflected 
the very highest credit upon the people of 
the United States. The whole history 
of the undertaking, from the acquisition of 
the Panama strip to the extraordinarily 
successful initial and preliminary feat of 
Colonel Gorgas in perfecting sanitary con- 
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ditions—a feat without which no further 
work on the Isthmus could have been at- 
tempted—and then to the extraordinarily 
successful management of Colonel Goethals, 
has been the history of a monumental 
achievement in which the highest efficiency 
has been combined with the highest and most 
sensitive integrity and disinterestedness. 
Not one touch of scandal has been con- 
nected with the work at any stage, and the 
only people who have ever been discredited 
in connection with it are the very few who 
have attempted to start slanderous stories 
about some feature of it. The Bishop of 
British Honduras, Bishop Bury, in an Eng- 
lish magazine, the “ Treasury,” for January 
last, gave a very interesting .account, not 
only of the titanic work of building the 
Panama Canal itself, but of the extra- 
ordinary success of the Government in car- 
ing for the moral and physical welfare of 
the army of employees who are doing the 
work. Bishop Bury has had large experi- 
ence with what has been done by civilized 
nations in tropical countries. His con- 
cluding paragraphs are as follows: 

“There can be few places where more is 
done for those engaged in a great under- 
taking than on the Canal Zone, and I have 
never yet seen a work where, as far as one 
can judge, it has been more the wish and 
intention of those responsible to ‘do the 
thing thoroughly.’ 

“The utmost care is taken to keep the 
. place morally wholesome and clean, and, as 
the Governor appears to be clothed with 
really absolute and despotic authority, he 
takes care to keep all the ‘ undesirables’ at 
a distance. This, of course, is not easy, 
but I am assured that there are a number 
of officials always on the lookout, and that 
bad characters, as soon as known, are at 
once ‘fired’—a very expressive term for 
being effectually got rid of and sent off. 

“It was a great pleasure to me to meet 
Colonel Gorgas, the medical member of the 
Canal Commission, under whose superin- 
tendence the work of ‘cleaning up’ has 
been so effectually done, and yellow fever 
completely banished, and malarial fever 
brought down to a very low margin, com- 
pared with other days. 

“Colon and Panama have both been re- 
juvenated, from a sanitary point of view, 
and altogether I can imagine Panama be- 
coming just the place for a rest cure, and 
taking its place as one of the health resorts 
of the world. 

“This enterprise—and I know of no 
other of anything like the same magnitude 
of which it can be said—has aimed from 
the first at promoting (1) the efficiency of 
those engaged in it, (2) their physical well- 
being, and (3) their moral and spiritual 
good. No one ought to deteriorate there! 
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On the contrary, I can imagine a young 
man going there, and perhaps being a little 
bit ‘slack’ in character, but returning to 
the United States, when his work is done, 
more efficient, better in health, and braced 
up in his moral tone; and this, I know I 
am right in saying, was President Roose- 
velt’s aim when he determined that the 
Canal should be acquired. 

“It is most interesting to go and see 
how, as it has been said, the Americans are 
‘ making the dirt fly’ at Panama, but to me’ 
it has been of the very greatest interest to 
see how that is being done, and done very 
thoroughly and encouragingly in a sense of 
which the inventor of that phrase probably 
never dreamed.” : 

Mr. Talbot’s article incidentally fur- 
nishes a fresh illustration of what was 
really done by myself as President on the 
occasions when I was denounced as acting 
“ unconstitutionally.” After Mr. Stevens’s 
resignation (as to the details of which, by 
the way, Mr. Talbot is in error), I became 
convinced that it was imperative that there 
should be a single head on the Isthmus. 
Congress clung to the plan of a seven- 
headed commission. But the President 
had very great power, implied in the mere 
fact of being President, which he could 
use with the utmost advantage if he were 
willing to take the responsibility and to 
look at the matter in the proper way. 
For two years Congress actually failed to 
make any provision for running the 
Panama strip at all, and if the then Presi- 
dent had at that time acted in accordance 
with the views of his critics, the whole 
work would have stopped—just exactly as 
it would never have been begun if at that 
time he had acted in accordance with the 
views of those same critics. So, when 
Congress adhered to its seven-headed com- 
mission, I solved the difficulty by simply 
announcing that every recommendation 
made by Colonel Goethals would be acted 
upon exactly as if he were the single 
Commissioner; that he was to be given 
the entire responsibility and therefore the 
entire power—and any other Commis- 
sioner who did not accept this view or act 
upon it would have been promptly re- 
placed. Mr. Talbot does not state the case 
quite accurately when he says that 
“a continuation of a seven-headed com- 
mission can be had only at great cost,” 
but also that “a one-man control is in 
spite of law.” This implies that what has 
been done was contrary to the law, which 
is not the fact. All that I did was to do 
what was absolutely necessary so long as 
the law did not forbid it, instead of leaving 
undone what was absolutely necessary 
because the law did not explicitly provide 
for it—this instance affording a true ex- 
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planation of many other acts which were 
denounced as unconstitutional during my 
administration of the Presidency. 

The views of Colonel Goethals as set 
forth by Mr. Talbot are not merely un- 
questionably sound, but must be translated 
into action by Congress under penalty of 
seeing trouble and even ‘disaster when the 
attempt to operate the Canal has begun. 
Half of the present force of employees will 
be needed for the successful operation of 
the Canal. The whole work should be put 
under one man, and, in my judgment, that 
one man should unquestionably be Colonel 
Goethals, who knows all the conditions 
and is infinitely better fit than any one 
else to make, with least dislocation and 
most success, the change from the construc- 
tion of the Canal to its administration. 
Within a year the work of providing and 
training the future operative force should 
be begun. Tolls should be charged exactly 
as Colonel Goethals proposes, and without 
any reference to the protests of the trans- 
continental railways. The question in con- 
nection with our coast trade it is not neces- 
sary at the moment to discuss. The policy 
of the Government in administering the 
Canal should be announced at once, so that 
the other great commercial nations of the 
world may know what they can expect, 
and shape their policy accordingly. I en- 
tirely agree that the United States Govern- 
ment should itself equip and run the 
plants for fuel, food, laundrying on a 
gigantic scale, and the like, as advocated 
by Colonel Goethals. The three hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars put into the 
“ditch” will thereby come back to the 
American people, and the work will be 
done to far greater public advantage than 
it could be done bv any private firm. It is 
true also that the Panama Railroad should 
be run by the same man who runs the 
Panama Canal, and he should also dominate 
every other form of activity within the 
limits of the Canal Zone. 


MYSTERIES OF THE WIRELESS. 





6 the subject of wireless telegraphy will 
undoubtedly still remain a subject 
‘more or less surrounded by mystery to the 
lay mind for many years to come, predicts 
London Engineering, a circumstance which 
it deems the more anomalous from the fact 
that no scientific theme has been more ex- 
ploited. The scientist knows, however, that 
wonderful as the subject undoubtedly is, 
there is not nearly so much mystery invest- 
ing the transmission of intelligible signals 
from a ship at sea over even a thousand 
miles as there is in one of the commonest 
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facts in life—the transmission of light from 
the stars to the earth over a distance so 
great that the human mind can not make an 
attempt to grasp its significance. 
Nevertheless, many engineers daily con- 
versant with phenomena quite as remark- 
able as that involved in wireless telegraphy 
seem to have very hazy notions of the prin- 
ciples employed, remarks our expert author- 
ity, while the allied subject of the future— 
wireless telephony—scarcely seems to be 
even grasped by many engineers. Unques- 
tionably the term wireless itself is respon- 
sible for a great deal of the misunderstand- 
ing. “Ethereal waves” or better radio- 
telegraphy would much better express the 
facts although such a change in nomencla- 
ture is unlikely to be made at this day. 
“Tf it were taught as an elementary 
fact in our schools that, besides the atmo- 
sphere, the whole of space, so far as we 
know, is permeated with an invisible ether, 
and that just as we can produce a disturb- 
ance in a pool of water by dropping a stone 
into one part, so can we produce a travel- 
ling disturbance in the ether by analogous 
methods, we should have a much clearer 
conception of wireless telegraphy existing 
in the lay mind. Recent developments in 
this subject have been more in the perfect- 
ing of complex details rather than in any 
remarkable change in principles. Practical 
advancement has gone ahead at such a rate 
as to leave theory somewhat behind, and, as 
a consequence, many of the most skilful 
minds in science have been elaborating and 
perfecting the theory. The probable result 
will be that the future will see a steady 
advancement just as soon as some of the 
more difficult points have been cleared up. 
“It is true that the number of systems in 
employment are still very numerous. This 
would point to the fact that the best form 
has not yet been reached, as in that case it 
would inevitably leave others in the back- 
ground. Since Oct. 17, 1907, the Transat- 
lantic service inaugurated by Marconi be- 
tween Clifden Station in Ireland and Glace 
Bay Station in Cape Breton has been in 
working order, with but few breakdowns. 
These stations were designed for a wave 
length of 12,000 feet, and a consequent 
periodicity of 82,000 vibrations per second, 
using a spark length of 0.5 in. to 08 in. 
The detectors now chiefly employed in the 
Marconi system are the Marconi magnetic 
form, using a revolving iron band and a 
modified form of the ‘ Fleming valve,’ also 
devised by Marconi. The form of ‘ jigger’ 
which seems to be meeting with consider- 
able success is that form in which a heavy 
current is passed between two balls, be- 
tween which a plate is revolved at high 
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speed. Instead of an ordinary arc being 
set up, a high-frequency oscillatory cur- 
rent is generated between one ball and a 
brush pressed against one side of the re- 
volving disc. By means of the now usual 
form of syntonic system, this oscillating 
current is employed to set up waves from 
the antenne. 

“One of the latest improvements in the 
Telefunken system has been the employ- 
ment of the so-called ‘singing arc.’ This 
employs a multiple spark-gap, consisting of 
a number of flat discs separated by a thin 
ring of mica. An induction coil, giving 
a secondary current at from 2,000 to 3,000 
volts and 250 periods is employed, together 
with a capacity shunt. It is expected that 
with this apparatus it will be possible to 
transmit over 1,500 miles over level land 
or sea, with an expenditure of energy 
amounting to only eight kilowatts. It is 
also expected that it will be feasible to re- 
ceive two or more different messages with 
one detector at the same time, owing to the 
tone feature of this system.” 

In spite of many efforts, we still seem to 
be far from devising any satisfactory mode 
cf preventing the leakage of signals into 
the hands of those who are not intended to 
receive them. By means of the syntonic 
tuned systems now employed, it is generally 
possible to prevent a station from receiving 
messages which it does not want, but how 
. to prevent unauthorized persons from get- 
ting messages which they deliberately set 
themselves out to receive has been by no 
ineans solved. 

Very different in detail is the situation 
presented by wireless telephony, which is 
more and more confused in the general 
mind with the methods of wireless teleg- 
raphy. Although for several reasons wire- 
less telephony is not likely soon to exceed in 
practical importance the practice of wire- 
less telegraphy, some really simple and suc- 
cessful system of wireless telephony. would 
possess so many obvious advantages that 
the advent of such a system is well worth 
striving for. Not the least of the advan- 
tages is that wireless telephony does not 
require a specially trained operator. 

“ A ship installation could be used by the 
ordinary officers as a ready means of com- 
municating from one ship to another Re- 
cent improvements have suggested the pos- 
sibility that it is only a question of time 
before it will be possible to speak across 
the Atlantic although whether such a pos- 
sibility would be of real practical advan- 
tage is perhaps doubtful. Taken as a 
whole, we might say that wireless teleph- 
ony has reached a stage corresponding to 
that reached by wireless telegraphy ten 
years ago, so that it will readily be seen 
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that the next year or two may see advances 
of a revolutionary character. Many of the 
problems of telegraphy and telephony are 
so similar that much improvement in the 
latter can be obtained by experience in the 
former. 

“ As the subject of wireless telephony has 
not been written about to nearly the same 
extent that the telegraphy branch has been, 
we may, perhaps, he pardoned for dealing 
with it in a rather more elementary fashion. 
At the present time the methods employed 
in wireless telephony may be divided into 
two distinct classes—those which depend on 
the remarkable effects of light on selenium, 
and those in which the principle employed 
is almost identical with those used in wire- 
less telegraphy. The property of selenium 
to which we allude is that the electrical re- 
sistance of the crystalline form of this sub- 
ject varies greatly according to the amount 
of light incident upon it. This selenium 
(which is a slate-gray substance) has rather 
a high resistance in any case, and in order 
to use it for telephony work it is necessary 
to arrange it in so-called ‘cells.’ These 
consist in principle of a large number of 
thin slices or rings arranged ‘in parallel.’ 
Such a cell may have a resistance of, say, 
1,200 ohms when in darkness, while in 
bright daylight the resistance would fall 
off to perhaps 600 ohms.” 

The second phenomenon necessary for a 
wireless telephony set is associated with the 
fact that an electric arc is remarkably sen- 
sitive to minute changes of current—‘ so 
much so that if we connect an arc light in 
the secondary circuit of a transformer, and 
then by connecting up a telephone trans- 
mitter to the primary side of the trans- 
former and speaking into the transmitter 
cause electrical variations in the arc cir- 
cuit, these variations. will be faithfully 
copied by variations in the light given by 
the arc. The rays of light from the arc 
are projected by a suitable mirror arrange- 
ment on to a second parabolic mirror, at the 
focus of which is paced the selenium cell 
already described. Connected in circuit 
with the latter is an electric battery and a 
telephone receiver. The cycle of opera- 
tions is then obvious enough.” 

The Eiffel Tower in Paris, which for 
some time was regarded as a useless mass 
of iron, is now proving itself of great ser- 
vice in the extension of wireless telegraphy. 
The latest feat which it has accomplished 
is the regular nightly despatch of signals 
to all vessels and stations within 3,000 
miles of the tower. The clock-room in the 
Paris Observatory has been connected by 
a special wire with the wireless apparatus 
at the Tower. On the stroke of midnight 
Paris time is now flashed to every coastal 
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and maritime station within a radius of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 miles, and to every 
ship on adjacent seas and oceans. It is 
estimated that the signal reaches the coast 
of West Africa, the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean, almost all the northern At- 
lantic, the English Channel, the North Sea, 
Great Britain, and practically the whole of 
Central and Western Europe. The signal 
enables ships at sea to take their bearings 
with an ease and accuracy hitherto un- 
known.—Current Literature. 


<> 
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ANTI-FRAT CRUSADE. 


TWENTY-FIVE States are represented in a 
crusade which the lawmakers and school 
authorities of the country are waging 
against the high-school fraternity, accord- 
ing to a report which has just been issued 
for free distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Of these, thirteen 
States have passed legislative enactments 
hostile to the secret orders, while the school 
boards of important cities in the other 
twelve States have adopted like measures 
within their own jurisdiction. 

All States having laws on the subject 
provide a penalty of suspension or expul- 
sion from school for all those who join 
these orders. The most drastic laws were 
passed by Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
whose Legislatures made it a misdemeanor 
for anyone even to solicit members to these 
organizations. Michigan and Ohio made it 
a misdemeanor for a school officer to fail or 
refuse to carry out the anti-high school 
fraternity law. Other States which pro- 
hibit these orders are California, Indiana, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Oregon and Vermont. 
Massachusetts empowers the Boston School 
Committee to deal with the secret society 
problem in its own way, while Washington 
gives the same latitude to the school boards 
of its larger cities. 

The more important cities whose school 
boards have passed regulations restricting 
or forbidding high school fraternities are 
Denver Meriden, Chicago, Covington, New 
Orleans, Lowell, Waltham, Worcester, 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Joseph, Butte, Okla- 
homa City, Reading, Salt Lake City, Mad- 
‘ison, Milwaukee, Racine and Superior. 
The commonest penalties are suspension, 
expulsion or debarment from school ath- 
letic or other games, 

The United States Bureau of Education’s 
report also cites some of the more impor- 
tant court decisions, every one of which 
upholds the schoo] authorities in dealing 
rigorously with the high school fraternity, 
on the ground that the measures so taken 
are authorized as a part of the school 
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board’s discretionary powers. Most courts 
cited, however, will not allow the offending 
pupils to be barred from classroom exer- 
cises, although they can be barred from 
participating in all athletic or other con- 
tests. 

“The high school secret society will very 
likely never win such a place in the Amer- 
ican educational system as that now occu- 
pied by the college fraternity,” said William 
R. Hood, of the Educational Bureau’s Divi- 
sion of School Administration yesterday. 
“There is no such need for a high school 
fraternity ; indeed, among its most insistent 
opponents are many college fraternity men. 

“Tt is interesting, and possibly significant, 
that the movement to extirpate the frater- 
nity activity from high school life had its 
origin and still finds its greatest strength 
in the West and Middle West.” 


_— 
<> 


TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER. 





Tue New York Sun pays this tribue to 
Julia A. Clark, who for fifty-four years 
was a faithful and good teacher in the 
schools of that city and now retires on 
account of the age law: 

“ There is, we believe, no other civil pro- 
fession so vital to the State, so far reaching 
in its influence, so wearing to the nerves, 
the temper and the health of its practi- 
tioners and so persistently underpaid and 
undervalued as that of the primary school 
teacher. These elementary schools are the 
university of the majority; and the rougher 
schooling of the world is all that most of 
us can add to their teachings. There the 
indispensable and invaluable foundations 
are laid; small enough they may look, well 
laid are great enough; to our mind greater 
and more imposing in their simplicity and 
necessity than all the superstructure that 
may rise upon them. 

When Julia Clark began teaching, she 
says, she taught mostly “the three Rs,” 
and she taught them well. They are 
enough. We might say they are all. Some- 
times it seems as if “the wiser youngsters 
of to-day,” more favored or more unfor- 
tunate in the number of the things learned 
or supposed to be learned at school, are all 
too weak in that triple alliance. All 
branches and no tree. 

“Be that as it may, we wish to salute 
this veteran soldier of education who has 
just laid down her arms, and through her 
all that mighty, that obscure, that laborious 
and glorious army of school teachers. 
“Great captains with their trumps and 
drums ” deafen the air. A thousand kinds 
of gross material success, a thousand noisy 
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philosophic mind. The makers of the na- 
tion, the creators of the people, the rulers 
of the future are these unknown and un- 
regarded school teachers.” 


<< 
sit 


THE DAYS OF OLD. 





OUR ANCESTORS. 


We use so many things every day which 
we could not make for ourselves, and of 
which we could not even tell how, or by 
whom, they are made, that we are apt to 
think that they existed in all times, and 
that they were always ready to be bought 
in the shops or the markets. We forget 
that many of these things which make our 
lives more comfortable, and without which 
we do not think we could enjoy life, have 
been made only after much thought and 
labor on the part of those who came before 
us. So that they form a link between our- 
selves and our remote ancestors, and ought 
to make us feel grateful to those who toiled 
for our good in the Days of Old. 

When first we learned that there were 
men who, long before our day, lived and 
worked, and who had happiness and sorrow 
in their lives just as we have, it made the 
world seem larger to us. But perhaps we 
thought of those days, only as the times 
about which we had read, in the early his- 

tory of our own and other countries. We 
' knew that men in those times were more 
lawless, and perhaps more fond of fighting, 
than in our own time; that their houses 
were less comfortable, and that they could 
not move so quickly from place to place. 
But even then people had begun to write 
histories, in which we are told of the doings 
of the time. Sometimes we are not sure 
how far the histories are quite true, be- 
cause the men who wrote them, as well as 
those who read them, were simple and 
easily misled: and they often trusted to 
what we know to be mere fable, as if it 
were matter of fact. Still, these histories 
are a gtiide to us in those old times, and 
they tell us something of the way. in which 
men then lived. 

But we had ancestors long before these 
times of which history tells, who are just 
as much our fathers. They, like the others, 
had their joys and their sorrows, and they 
were just as interested in their own lives, 
and just as eager and laborious in their 
own designs, as we are in ours. Their lives 
were like those of the savages now to be 
met with in the countries most remote 
from civilization. They had hardly any 
contrivances to make life comfortable. 
They could not write or read, and as they 
could only move a little way from their 





own coasts, they could not know. much of 
those who dwelt in other countries. They 
were like children in simplicity, and feared 
the earthquake, or a storm, a thunderbolt, 
or a flash of lightning, as though it were 
the voice of some god. They had no settled 
government; but very early they began to 
live together in families. The father, or 
head of the family, ruled his household, 
and as the family grew and multiplied, the 
members of it yet remained together. So 
that the father of the family at last came 
to be the ruler of a great tribe or kinship, 
and he was sometimes called a Patriarch. 
Thus the bond of the family, from which 
even at this day we all draw our strongest 
feelings, was the source of all government. 

Though they were men like ourselves, 
yet how different must everything have 
appeared to these remote ancestors! They 
had no books; all times before their own 
were unknown to them; they could not 
move far from their own country; they 
must have had little hope for the future; 
they could do little to make the world 
richer or better after their death than it 
had been before. Even the earth was dif- 
ferent; there were great forests where now 
there are cities and smiling plains; vast 
swamps where there are now ploughed 


fields; and valleys and hills where there . 
are now seas dotted with ships that carry 


the products of each country to other 
lands. * * * 

How, then, as we have no histories to 
tell us of these times, do we know that men 
lived then? er how do we know anything 
of their state? In the first place, when we 
consider the languages that we use in speak- 
ing to one another, we see that they must 
have taken a long time to come to their 
present shape. We find, by studying differ- 
ent languages, that there are connections 
between certain amongst them. We see, 
then, that there was probably also a con- 
nection, at some time or other, between the 
people who use these languages, though 
they are now separate. After the parent 
language was broken up, then the different 
branches of it would gradually diverge 
more and more from one another. So that 
if we find that history tells us nothing of a 
time when the races between which we find 
this connection, were united, we must then 
suppose that the time when they were one 


-was before history began to be written. 


And we must reckon very many genera- 
tions, ages indeed, for these migrations to 
have taken place: before, for instance, our 
own race could have passed all the way 
from Asia—where we know it must at one 
time have been—to the extreme west of 
Europe. And this fact is almost a matter 
of history; but even earlier migrations 
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must have taken place. In this, again, we 
have strong proof of the length of time 
which the human race has been upon tre 
earth. 

Another proof may be taken from the 
remnants which are to be found of an 
earlier state of life than any of which we 
read in history. In tombs or mounds, such 
as are to be found in our own country, there 
are instruments of flint dug up. These 
show us that there must have been a race 
of men who had not learned to make in- 
struments of iron, because iron instruments 
are so much more convenient and useful 
that no one would continue to use flint in- 
struments when he could get them. But as 
long as men have been able to write, or to 
leave records of their times, they have used 
iron instruments; so that long before his- 
tory can give us light, we find these rem- 
nants to tell us something of our remote 
ancestors. 

Another still more important proof is 
given us. In some places, even in our own 
country, we find, buried deep in the soil, 
the bones of animals which have not existed 
for ages in our land. With- these bones 
we find those same instruments of flint 
which we know to have been used by men 
in very ancient times. We know that no 
one would take the trouble to bury a mass 
of bones of animals, loosely heaped to- 
gether with flint instruments. The soil 
must therefore have gradually gathered 
over them, and buried them deep under 
ground. This might happen through some 
flood or overflow of water, and would prob- 
ably be the work of centuries. But, besides 
this, we find the whole covered over with a 
deposit of limestone which must have taken 
thousands of years to form and harden. 
So that all these remains of animals and of 
men once living on this earth, and seeing 
the sunshine and the clouds, and working 
and struggling, doing right and wrong as 
men do now, have been hidden away for 
countless ages in the bosom of the earth, 
and have come forth now to tell us the 
story of our fathers. 


—_ 
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TESTS OF CHILD-INTELLIGENCE. 








7 your child—six, eight, or ten years 
; old—the average, normal intelligence 
belonging to a little one of those years? 
If not, by precisely how many years is it in 
advance of its age or behind it? The scale 
for measuring intelligence, devised by Pro- 
fessor Binet for the French Government, 
enables a parent or teacher to answer these 
questions after a brief examination, pro- 
vided we accept the accuracy and justice 
of this “Binet scale.” It has been ad- 
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versely criticized, but the general opinion, 
as voiced by Dr. Edmund B. Huey, of 
Lincoln State School, Illinois, is that it is 
“the most practical and promising means 
yet made available for determining the fact 
and for measuring the amount of mental 
retardation.” Dr. Huey’s article is repro- 
duced in The Volta Review (Washington). 
He says further: 

Other sets of tests, ... published from 
time to time in various journals, give us 
tests and results which in some cases may 
be taken as standards; but only for some 
given age, and perhaps for some special so- 
cial station at the given age. Usually, too, 
they demand more apparatus than is neces- 
sary, and are not as quickly and simply 
applicable as such tests must be for ex- 
tended work in the public schools. In the 
Binet scale. . . the tests and apparatus have 
been so simplified that the testing psychol- 
ogist may carry everything needed in a very 
small hand-case, and may test a pupil and 
make the necessary record in from twenty 
minutes to an hour and a half. 

The Binet scale, as given by Dr. Huey, 
is as follows. It will be seen that the de- 
termination of the normal powers thus indi- 
cated for the various ages is a very simple 
matter: 


Mentality of one and two years.—Eye fol- 
lows light. Block is grasped and handled, 
when placed in the hand. Suspended spool is 
grasped when seen. Candy is chosen instead 
of block. Paper is removed from candy be- 
fore eating, child having seen the wrapping. 
Child obeys simple commands, and imitates 
simple movements. 

Three Years—Touches nose, eyes, mouth, 
and pictures of these, as directed. Repeats 
easy sentences of six syllables, with no error. 
Repeats two numerals. Enumerates familiar 
objects in pictures. Gives family name. 

Four Years—Knows own sex. Names Key, 
penny, knife. Repeats three numerals in 
order, when heard once. Tells which is 
longer of lines differing by a centimeter. 

Five Years.—Discriminates weights of 3 
and 12 grains, 6 and 15 grams. Draws, after 
copy, a square that can be recognized as such. 
Rearranges a rectangular card that has been 
cut diagonally into two triangles. Counts 
four pennies. 

Six Years.—Shows right hand, left ear. 
Repeats easy sentences of 16 syllables. Dis- 
tinguishes pretty from distinctly ugly or de- 
formed faces in pictures. Defines, in terms 
of use, the words fork, table, chair, horse, 
mamma, three satisfactorily. Performs three 
commissions given simultaneously. Knows 
own age. Knows whether it is forenoon or 
afternoon. 

Seven Years.—Notes omission of eyes, nose, 
mouth, or arms from as many portraits. 
States number of fingers on right hand, left 
hand, both hands, without counting. Copies 
written phrase, with pen, so that it can be 
read. Draws diamond shape, from copy, so 
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that it can be recognized. Repeats five 
numerals in order, when pronounced once at 
half-second intervals. Describes pictures 
shown in No. 4. Counts thirteen pennies. 
Names penny, nickel, dime, silver dollar. 

Eight Years—Reproduces correctly two 
facts, after once reading 7 lines about a fire. 
Counts values of six stamps, three ones and 
three twos, in less than 15 seconds. Names 
red, green, blue, yellow. Counts from 20 to 
© in 20 seconds, with not more than one 
error. Copies easy dictation, so that it can be 
read. States differences between paper and 
cloth, butterfly and fly, wood and glass, in 2 
minutes, two satisfactorily. 

Nine Years—Names the day and date. 
Names days of week in order, in ten seconds. 
Gives correct change from a quarter paid for 
an article costing four cents. Defines in terms 
superior to statements of use, in No. 17. Re- 
produces six facts from 7 lines read once, in 
No. 29. Arranges, in order of weight, boxes 
of same size and appearance weighing 6, 9, 
12, 15, and 18 grams, in three minutes, two 
out of three trials. 

Ten Years—Names the months in order, 
allowing one omission or inversion, in 15 
seconds. Names a penny, nickel, dime, quar- 
ter, half, dollar, two, five, and ten-dollar bills, 
in 40 seconds. Uses three given words in not 
more than two sentences. Tells what one 
should do if misses train, if unintentionally 
struck by playmate, or if breaks an object 
belonging to others. Two satisfactorily. Tells 
what should do if late for school, or before 
undertaking an important affair, and why we 
should judge by acts rather than by words. 
(Two other questions may be asked.) 

Eleven Years.—Detects incongruities in 3 
' out of 5 statements, in about two minutes. 
Uses three given words in one _ sentence. 
Names at least 60 words in three minutes. 
Defines charity, justice, goodness, two satis- 
factorily. Rearranges shuffled words of 8- 
word sentences, two out of three, with one 
minute for each. 

Twelve Years.—Repeats seven numerals in 
order, when heard once. Names three words 
that rime with “obey” in one minute. Re- 
peats, with no error, sentence of 26 syllables. 
Infers a fact from given circumstances which 
indicate the fact. 

Thirteen Years—Images and draws result 
of cutting triangle from side of twice folded 
paper. Images and draws new form pro- 
duced by joining transposed pieces of diagon- 
ally divided visiting card. Distinguishes be- 
tween abstract terms of similar sound or 
meaning. 

In conclusion, Dr. Huey urges that these 
Binet tests be used with judgment and 
trained intelligence; otherwise, he warns 
us, they will bring themselves and their 
authors into undeserved disrepute. He says: 

Such a syllabus as here presented by no 
means prepares mothers and teachers to 
make any valid test either of their chil- 
dren or of the scale. A child will often be 
shown to have the knowledge needed in a 
test in which he failed, and the test will 
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then be called inadequate. But the test is 
not of knowledge merely, but of the ability 
to use knowledge in meeting a situation 
created by the standardized conditions of 
the test. Results can be considered valid 
only when the tests are made by an expe- 
rienced psychologist who has familiarized 
himself with Binet’s directions, or by other 
competent persons who apply the tests un- 
der the direction and supervision of such 
a psychologist.—Literary Digest. 


_— 
>— 


THE SOLDIERS’ BIBLES. 








A pleasing feature at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy is the annual presentation of 
Bibles to the graduating class. The Young 
People’s Weekly describes the ceremony as 
one of the most solemn and impressive hours 
in the entire school year at the academy 
when those young men who have been edu- 
cated at the expense of the government to 
become officers in the army file into the 
chapel to go forth in possession of the in- 
spired Word furnished by the Christian 
people of America. It is said that the un- 
written code for conduct among the cadets 
requires each man to keep and treasure the 
gift, reverently, and with that true defer- 
ence without which no soldier. can ever be- 
come a hero. 

In presenting the Bibles last year, the 
speaker made a short address which was 
listened to attentively by all the cadets. 
His words about the Scripture are well 
worth the attention of other young men as 
well as our coming army officers. He said: 

“What better gift can man give to his 
fellows? It has stood the test of time, has 
nourished and molded manhood through 
many centuries, and is the choicest resid- 
uum of all literature, ancient and modern. 
Mr. Choate, our ambassador to England, 
calls it ‘the only book for thinking readers, 
scholars, and speakers.’ To the trained sol- 
dier the Bible is full of military sugges- 
tions. Moses’ peninsular campaign round 
Sinai, Joshua’s tactics in the conquest: of 
Canaan, and David’s splendid chivalry are 
not out of date. And the New Testament 
uses military analogies to enforce spiritual 
truth. The day must come when men will 
beat their swords into plowshares and turn 
military academies into agricultural col- 
leges. But before that we must learn the 
spirit of high and noble manliness. No 
book teaches so well as the highest call of 
conduct becoming an officer and a gentle- 
man. Sir Philip Sidney’s definition of a 
gentleman was learned from the Bible: 
‘High-erected thoughts seated in a heart of 
courage.’ ” 
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MORAL COURAGE OF A WOMAN. 


Christiana Dickson, the wife of one of 
the first settlers of Erie county, Pa., was a 
small, blue-eyed, low-voiced woman, ex- 
tremely timid, but she had a horror of 
drunkenness, says an exchange. She lived 
in the days when the use of liquor was uni- 
versal. But when her sons were born, she 
resolved to put a stop to whiskey-drinking 
in her home. Her husband being absent, 
her brothers called for the help of the 
neighbors, according to custom, to put up 
a barn, needed on her farm. They all as- 
sembled and went to work, while she pre- 
pared a great dinner. After an hour or 
two, whisky was asked for. She refused to 
provide it. 

Her brothers, and, at last, an elder in the 
church, came to reason with her, to tell her 
that she would be accused of meanness. 
Without a word the little woman went to 
the barn, and baring her head stepped upon 
a log and spoke to them. 

“Dear neighbors,” said she, “this is a 
strange thing. Three of you are my broth- 
ers, three of you are my friends. I have 
prepared for you the best dinner in my 
power. If you refuse to raise the barn 
without liquor, so be it. But I would rather 
see these timbers rotted where they lie than 
to give you whisky.” 


The men angrily went home, the little ’ 


woman returned to the house, and for hours 
cried as though her heart would break. 
But the next day evéry man came back, 
went heartily to work, enjoyed her good 
dinner, and said not a word about whisky. 

This led to the discontinuance of the use 
of whisky at barn-raisings in the country. 
Her sons grew up strong, vigorous men, 
and did good work in helping to civilize and 
Christianize the world; their descendants 
are all of a high type of intellectual and 
moral men and women. If she had yielded 
this little point, they might have become 
like many of their neighbors—drunkards. 


— 
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HANDLING DYNAMITE. 





HE fact that boxes of dynamite were 
tossed about like chaff in the explo- 

sion at Communipaw, N. J., on February 1, 
and the boxes splintered to pieces, without 
setting off the explosive inside, is not con- 


sidered at all strange by the experts. Mr. 
Hudson Maxim, who probably knows as 
much about explosives as any man living, 
tells in an interview some remarkable in- 
stances of rough handling of dynamite with- 
out the results usually looked for. In the 
Communipaw explosion it is now believed 
that 10,000 pounds of black powder did the 
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mischief, and that all or most of the many 
tons of dynamite in the cars, on the pier, 
and on the very boats where the powder 
exploded, remained as quiet as so much 
putty. Dr. Walter G. Hudson, a chemical 
expert of the Du Pont Powder Company, 
holds this view, and in his interview re- 
ported in the New York Evening Sun Mr. 
Maxim says: 

“On an occasion like the Communipaw 
explosion, those who are likely to know 
what caused it are generally killed. There- 
fore, any conclusions as to what may have 
caused it must, of necessity, be entirely 
guesswork, Dynamite, as now made, is 
quite insensitive, and may be handled and 
transported with comparative safety—in 
fact, if properly handled, with perfect safety 
unless there happens to be some external 
condition, such as a boiler explosion or a 
railroad collision, to explode the dynamite. 

“In gelatin dynamite the nitroglycerin is 
thickened or gelatinized by dissolving solu- 
ble nitrocellulose in it. Then woodmeal 
and powdered nitrate of sodium and other 
ingredients are added to make a thick, 
heavy, tenacious paste, which is very insen- 
sitive to all forms of shock to which it is 
likely to be subjected. A tier of cases of 
this explosive may be piled on top of one 
another and toppled down without much 
danger of explosion. A wagon-load tipped 
over in the road would not be likely to ex- 
plode. I know of one instance, where in 
a train wreck, the whole end of a car con- 
taining forcite, which is a form of gelatin 
dynamite, was smashed in and many cases 
of the dynamite broken open, with sticks 
of the explosive scattered about, some of 
them under the wheels and some even 
passed over by the wheels of the train 
without producing an explosion. 

“ Many dynamite explosions are produced 
by the shipment of black gunpowder with 
the dynamite; in such a case by careless 
handling some free powder may be scattered 
about and some careless workman set it off, 
either with a match or with a cigar or with 
gravel on his boots, and the explosion of 
this would explode the dynamite. Dyna- 
mite in all forms is much safer than black 
gunpowder. I had a man working for me 
once who fell down a shaft forty feet with 
a case of dynamite going down ahead of 
him. The dynamite was unhurt, but the 
man was nearly killed by the fall. 

“The care that is now exercised in the 
manufacture of dynamite is such that no 
chemical instability may be taken as the re- 
motest possible cause of the Communipaw 
explosion. Dynamite is now made so pure 
and stable that there is not any material 
likelihood of the explosion being produced 
by chemical decomposition. It is a very 
common fallacy. that frozen dynamite is 
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more sensitive than unfrozen dynamite. As 
a matter of fact, frozen dynamite is very 
difficult indeed to explode. It has happened 
that when a stick of dynamite is partly 
thawed a blow upon the thawed portion, 
with the frozen portion acting as an anvil, 
has caused an explosion. There was a man 
at Lake Hopatcong digging a well, who 
had one arm blown off, one eye blown out, 
and who was mutilated in very many re- 
spects and particulars by cutting a partially 
thawed stick of dynamite off with a hatchet. 

“In the old days, before Nobel discov- 
ered dynamite, that is to say, before Nobel 
discovered that nitroglycerin absorbed in 
infusorial earth would lessen its sensitive- 
ness, nitroglycerin used to be frozen for 
safety’s sake, before it was shipped. 

“In regard to the employment of greater 
restrictions for the handling and transport 
of dynamite, it must be taken into consider- 
ation that dynamite is one of the greatest 
builders of the modern world. There is so 
much work depending upon cheap dynamite 
that anything which would enhance the 
cost of handling or the cost of production 
would be very seriously felt by the users of 
dynamite and would greatly increase the 
cost of the building of subways and foun- 
dations for buildings. The increase of the 
cost of building a subway by one per cent. 
would pay very many times the damage of 
many such explosions as occurred yesterday. 
The amount of actual damage of an explo- 
sion like that at Communipaw is very 
largely apparent. There is probably not a 
building in New York whose foundations 
or walls are actually materially damaged. 
It takes but a slight variation of pressure 
to break a pane of glass. A variation of 
pressure of one-tenth of an ounce to the 
square inch would make about a pound 
variation in pressure per square foot on a 
pane of glass, and would be 100 pounds’ 
pressure on a pane of glass ten feet square, 
which would be enough to break it. Such 
a pressure would not injure the heavy walls 
of a building, even though the pressure 
were to be much greater than that. 

“Dynamite explosions are generally due 
to defect in the human factor rather than 
in the explosive factor. . It is impossible to 
prevent workmen from occasionally pro- 
ducing an explosion. I believe that the 
laws to-day in regard to the shipment and 
handling of dynamite are altogether too 
strict as they are. Certainly they are strict 
enough. The only suggestion that I would 
make is that there be closer inspection to see 
that the laws as they exist are enforced, and 
not to increase the stringency of the laws 
themselves. 

“In regard to the matter of freezing 
dynamite to make it safer to transport, as 
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has been suggested, it would add to the cost 
of the dynamite somewhat, and would nec- 
essitate thawing. In the winter dynamite 
necessarily has to be thawed anyway, and 
if shipped frozen in summer it would have 
to be thawed as is now done, or thawed 
by laying it in the sun or some warm place 
long enough to allow it to thaw. All of 
these things mean extra handling, and more 
people have been killed in the thawing of 
dynamite than from any other cause con- 
nected with the handling of this explosive. 
It is not always possible to make men take 
the necessary care in the handling and 
thawing of dynamite.” 
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PIONEER IN ALUMINUM. 


Fag vey at $12 a pound in 1885, 

when Charles Martin Hall was a stu- 
dent in Oberlin College, was, if not a pre- 
cious metal, at least a costly one. Alumi- 
num to-day, at 22 cents a pound, has re- 
placed copper, tin, lead, zinc, and other 
metals for the commonest household uses. 
This has come about largely because while 
still in college young Hall determined to 
find out a cheaper process of manufactur- 
ing it. In presenting to Mr. Hall the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical Society’s Perkin medal 
recently, Prof. C. F. Chandler, dean of 
American chemists, took occasion to review 
the history of aluminum and to call atten- 
tion to the part played by Americans in its 
development. As early as 1807, we are 
reminded, Sir Humphry Davy obtained an 
alloy; and twenty years later Woehler suc- 
ceeded in isolating the metal itself. In 
1855 aluminum sold at $90 a pound in Paris. 
By 1886 the price had dropped to $12, and. 
during the same year Hamilton Y. Castner, 
an American, brought it down to $4, by his 
new process of preparing sodium, which 
was essential to its reduction. Shortly 
after this, Hall, a few months out of col- 
lege and only 22 years old, “ discovered and 
invented what had escaped Woehler, Rose, 
Denille, and many of the other world-re- 
nowned chemists who had busied: them- 
selves with aluminum over a period of half 
a century.” He produced a solution of 
alumina from which the metal could be ob- 
tained by electric decomposition. Dr. 
Chandler went on to tell, as quoted in Met- 
allurigical and Chemical Engineering, how 
after some experimenting, Hall’s thoughts 
turned to electrolysis: 

“About October 1, 1885, he began to 
seek a suitable anhydrous solvent for 
alumina, operative at a practicable temper- 
ature, which would bring the alumina into a 
fluid condition in which it would yield to the 
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electric current. Fluorspar and the fluorides 
of magnesium, sodium, potassium, and alu- 
minum were successively tried, but were 
found to be too infusible and to dissolve 
little, if any, alumina. On February 10, 
1886, he tried cryolite, the double fluoride 
of sodium and aluminum. This fused 
readily at a very moderate temperature and 
when he dropt in the white powder of 
alumina it dissolved and disappeared as 
does powdered sugar ‘or salt in boiling 
water. It dissolved to the extent of more 
than 25 per cent. and the solution was clear 
and limpid. 

“He thus made his first great discovery. 
He proceeded at once to apply the electric 
current to this solution. His first experi- 
ments with clay crucibles were not success- 
ful; but on February 23, 1886, he employed 
a carbon-lined crucible and was successful 
in obtaining aluminum. He had achieved 
success in inventing a process for making 
aluminum directly from alumina by elec- 
trolysis under conditions which promised 
to revolutionize the industry and furnish 
the metal at so low a price as to enable it 
to replace copper, tin, lead, zinc, and other 
metals for an endless variety of purposes. 

“Hall did not escape the usual experi- 
ence of the successful inventor. He was 
obliged to sustain in court the originality 
of his invention. The suit was brought in 
the United States Circuit Court of the 
Northern District of Ohio and after an ex- 
haustive discussion of the prior art the 
patent was sustained. The opinion was 
written by Judge William Howard Taft, 
now President of the United States. He 
wrote: ‘ Hall was a pioneer and is entitled 
to the advantages which that fact gives him 
in the patent laws.’ 

“ The court declared the patent valid and 
issued a perpetual injunction against the 
defendants. For various reasons there was 
considerable delay in devising suitable 
means for applying the invention on a 
manufacturing scale and securing the neces- 


sary capital. But at last, in November, | 


1888, he began work in his factory at 
Kensington, near Pittsburgh, producing 50 
pounds of metal a day. Since that date his 
progress has been wonderful. He soon 
erected larger works at Niagara Falls as 
the first consumer of the electricity sup- 
plied by the Niagara Falls Power Company. 
At the present time the company has three 
establishments at Niagara Falls, one at Mas- 
sena in New York on the St. Lawrence, 
and one at Shawinigan Falls in Canada. 
The total consumption of electricity is 
140,000 horse-power, probably a —_ 
amount than is consumed by any other 
electrochemical works in the world. The 
annual output of aluminum is now 40,000,- 
ooo pounds. The first metal produced at 





Kensington was sold at $2 per pound; the 
price now is about 22 cents. 

“The early dreams of the young under- 
graduate have certainly been realized.” 


JAN, THE POLISH MINER. 





BY WALTER E, WEYL, 


E dull sun breaking uncertainly 
through the April clouds fell aslant 
upon the brown floor of Battery Park and 
the gray walls of the tall office buildings 
looming up behind. It seemed to Stanis- 
laus, who had been patiently waiting all the 
afternoon, that to-day the sky and earth 
in America were like the gentle neutral 
tints of the plains of his beloved Poland. 
He seemed to see again the little thatched 
huts, the gay little flower-gardens, the 
groups of picturesque peasants in their 
many-colored blouses, even the white grunt- 
ing pigs streaked with the mud in which 
they wallowed. And yet he was not in 
Poland, which he had left three years be- 
fore, but in New York, at Battery Park, 
awaiting the coming of his big brother Jan. 
The tender arrived, and after a moment’s 
pause the sea-wearied passengers filed out 
in bewildered groups. There were Galician 
Jews and Slovaks, and here and there a 
broad-shouldered German. Then Jan ap- 
peared. He was above the height of the 
other men of the boat, and was broad and 
deep-chested in proportion. He had on a 
sordak, or sheepskin coat; with the fleece 
turned inside, and on his head, covering 
the yellow shock of hair and throwing a 
shadow upon the broad, flat nose, was a 
huge battered felt hat. He seemed uncon- 
scious of the strange-garbed Americans, and 
it was not until he had actually collided 
with Stanislaus that he seemed to recog- 
nize the little man in the derby hat, the 
ready-made overcoat, and the green-flow- 
ered tie as his own brother, his own 
mother’s son. 

Then the tears came to his eyes. He did 
not see the hand clumsily tendered him, but 
incontinently dropping his bundles, he 
threw his flapping arms around his brother. 
Then he kissed him twice. 

“Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ!” he 
cried. 

Stanislaus had the word “ Hullo” on his 
lips but it seemed incongruous after the 
ardent Polish salutation. 

“ Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ!” re- 
peated the tall man. 

“For ages and ages! For ages and 
ages!” answered the little brother Stanis- 
laus, 
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Had Jan not been met at the Barge Office, 
had he taken his chances with hundreds of 
thousands of other Polish immigrants 
who have arrived during the last decade, 
his story might have been different. The 
new immigrant, after lodging for a night at 
a Polish boarding-house in New York, 
might on the morrow have been shipped by 
some employment agent to an unknown 
point in Florida or Alabama to be sold into 
peonage. Perhaps the employment agent 
would not have been to blame; he, too, 
might have been ignorant of Florida and 
what work in a turpentine belt or lumber 
camp meant. But for the grace of God, 
Jan might have spent ninety-six hours in 
the hulk of a slow, tumbling freight 
steamer, and then been forced by the lash 
and the fear of death into inhuman labor, 
involuntary and unpaid. Had he sought to 
escape from this bondage, he might, like 
other Poles who have been sold into peon- 
age, been chased with bloodhounds and 
beaten until almost dead. 

Even had he been more fortunate and 
escaped peonage in the South, Jan might 
still have been little better off in some of 
the labor camps of the North. Like other 
Polish immigrants, he might have been 
sent to quarries or railway camps miles 
away from the nearest justice of the peace, 
where he would have learned, perhaps, to 
run when the dynamite was exploded, but 
not learned how to obtain his wages or safe- 
guard them when he got them. He might 
-have been defrauded of the scanty earn- 
ings given for his arduous work; he might 
have been mulcted for railway fares, for 
goods claimed to have been sold to him in 
company stores, for the attendance of non- 
attending doctors, and for the general good 
of his associated exploiters. Had he 
saved a little pittance, he might have con- 
fided his money to the omnipresent foreign 
banker only to find that riches take unto 
themselves wings. He might, like others 
of his countrymen in America, have been 
killed at his dangerous work, or, still worse, 
been maimed and thrown aside and de- 
ported as like to become a public charge. 
Had Jan not met Stanislaus at the Barge 
Office, he might have run the sickening 
gamut of misfortunes that befall the igno- 
rant immigrant upon these shores. 

But Jan was born lucky, and he found 
a place in America as soon as he landed. 
In fact, he had found a place even before 
he landed. The great coal company work- 
ing in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania 
did not violate the Contract Labor Law by 
importing workmen from foreign countries, 
but the foreman did casually mention to 
Stanislaus and others that there were places 
for more men. So, on an early spring day 





in 1899, Jan sold all he possessed in the 
little Polish village, and twelve days later 
was walking the streets of Shenandoah. 

Not many decades ago Shenandoah was 
an ordinary Pennsylvania mining town. 
The men who lived there were miners and 
mine laborers of American, English, Irish, 
German, or Welsh extraction, and their 
language was English. But strikes came, 
the Union was broken, and, to make the 
assurance of low wages doubly sure, immi- 
grants from all the countries of Europe 
were imported. Soon there were Poles and 
Ruthenians and Slovaks and Hungarians 
and Lithuanians and Italians and Russians 
and men of all the nations of the earth. 
These men, brought there to force wages 
down, were kept there to keep wages down. 
Though there were more men than the 
mines needed, still more men were brought 
in. In the course of time Shenandoah 
ceased to be an English-speaking town, and 
on the streets, in the shops, in the churches 
and saloons, Polish, Ruthenian, and other 
Slavic languages became the _ current 
tongues. 

The first Polish invaders of Shenandoah 
had been badly treated. The English- 
speaking miners felt a legitimate distrust 
of men who were willing to work cheaper, 
and the general population disliked the new- 
comer because he spent little and was not 
overclean and not always sober. The first 
Polish immigrants were beaten by the 
miners, arrested and clubbed by the con- 
stables, and generally maltreated by the 
whole population. Their wages were not 
always paid, they were charged exorbitant 
rates by men willing to lodge them or by 
grocers who condescended to feed them. 
But the Slavs persisted and survived. 
Though housed in miserable deserted shan- 
ties, though feeding on what they could get, 
though maligned and persecuted by every 
one, they stood their ground until new im- 
migrants came to swell their ranks. In the 
twenty years prior to Jan’s arrival they 
multiplied twenty-fold, and while in 1880 
there were less than 2,000 Poles in the 
anthracite regions, there were by 1900 over 
37,000 of them. 

You can’t maltreat a people when it 
grows big. The Poles soon grew to be too 
large a contingent of the many-nationed 
population to be defrauded and insulted at 
pleasure. Like the Hungarians, the Ital- 
ians, the Lithuanians, the Slovaks, the Aus- 
trians, and all the other non-English-speak- 
ing mine-workers, they increased so rapidly 
that soon they were in a majority in the 
Shenandoah district, and thenceforth they 
became comparatively free from the perse- 
cutions of the older inhabitants. 

There were other reasons why the Poles 
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and their fellow-foreigners became immune 
from the earlier attacks. It soon came to 
be realized that the hard-saving Poles were 
in possession of money, and men with lands 
and houses to sell sought out the despised 
immigrant. The old English-speaking 
miner had been displaced. He had been 
defeated by these men with lower standards 
imported by the coal companies, and he was 
anxious to leave the country and seek his 
fortune elsewhere. So he sold his house, 
and where one English-speaking family had 
lived before, three or four Polish families 
now lived, or perhaps only one Polish fam- 
ily with seven or eight Polish boarders. 
_ It was in such a house that Jan first lived, 
with six other lodgers. He did not pay 
much, for the men clubbed together for the 
cost of their coarse, simple food, and the 
one woman in the group cooked for all. It 
was not a clean establishment nor an at- 
tractive one. If some of the men were 
drunk, the others were obliged to sleep 
harder to shut out the noise, and if, as 
sometimes occurred, there was fighting, it 
was the better part of valor to leave the 
place for a while until the drunken brawl 
was over. Jan did not drink or fight, and 
he did not like the life with these rougher 
men, and he longed for the time when he, 
like Stanislaus, could be married and live in 


a shanty by himself. 

It happened sooner than he had antici- 
pated. By living on one-third of his slen- 
der income Jan saved enough to enter upon 


the perilous matrimonial venture. The im- 
ported bride looked out with wide, curious 
eyes from beneath her flowered kerchief, 
and obediently she followed Jan to all the 
Shenandoah stores, where the bridegroom, 
according to the Polish custom, bought her 
trousseau. The picturesque kerchief was 
discarded for a much-bedecked American 
hat, made in a sweatshop for the immigrant 
trade, and Jan spent other dollars for Amer- 
ican shoes, American gloves, and for a 
strange article of apparel unknown to the 
staggered bride—a very stiff and very new 
corset. The trousseau purchased, there re- 
mained no further obstacle to matrimony, 
and so a year after Jan’s arrival the mar- 
riage took place. 

There were many wedding guests who 
wanted to dance with the pretty bride, and 
each man who claimed that honor placed, 
‘according to the Polish custom, a quarter 
of a dollar in.the bride’s apron. Then the 
wit went around. To each of the guests 
he made his address, ascribing hyperbolic 
virtues to the young girl about to be mar- 
ried, and speaking of the many necessities 
and expenses that marriage entails. Each 
of the beer-drinking guests gave to the mar- 
rying couple a financial token of sympathy, 
and when the protracted wedding was over, 
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Jan found that he had not only paid all 
expenses, but had made by the marriage a 
substantial gain of twenty dollars, to say 
nothing of a blushing wife. 

The house to which the new couple 
moved was not sumptuous. It consisted 
of two small rooms, about sixteen feet 
square, built of hemlock boards, with 
weather-strips nailed over the crevices. 
There was no ceiling, plastering, or wall- 
paper, and there was nothing to keep the 
place warm or to make it attractive. The 
owner of this miserable shanty was a great 
mining corporation, and although the rent 
was but four dollars a month, the profit was 
high, for the house had cost only three hun- 
dred dollars at the beginning, and since its 
erection, twelve years before, not a dollar 
had been spent upon repairs or improve- 
ments. 

Luckily for them, neither Jan nor Marya 
had ever been used to comfort or the mate- 
rial decencies. A home was a place, not to 
live in, but to save in. After all, the house 
though wretched, was superior to some of 
the Polish houses in which the roof was so 
rotten that the rain came through and 
formed puddles on the floor. The furnish- 
ings of Jan’s house were of the simplest 
description. He had not reached the oil- 
cloth stage of development, and carpets 
were as yet beyond the range of his wildest 
hopes. The cooking-stove, picked un in a 
junk-shop, was both a necessity and an 
adornment, as were the plates and one or 
two china dishes which reposed upon the 
kitchen table. A large bed, four plain 
chairs, a number of clothes-hooks upon the 
wall, a chromo of Vice-President Hobart, 
and a prayer-book in Polish completed the 
appointments of the new home. 

For the time being, at least, Jan was sat- 
isfied. He had a wife and a home and 
enough to eat. He did not, of course, 
endeavor to compete in expenditures for 
food with the lavish English-speaking min- 
ers, who lived in houses that might rival 
the mansion of a mayor, and, though work- 
men, dined, no doubt, on unheard-of lux- 
uries. Still Jan, with his average of nine 
dollars a week, could buy his meat and eggs 
and cheese and sardines, and his cabbages, 
potatoes, pickles, and apples, to say noth- 
ing of coffee and beer, and so he and his 
wife felt that they had the run of the Amer- 
ican markets. 

The labor through which Jan earned the 
money to buy all these luxuries was by no 
means to the immigrant’s liking. It was 
very hard work in the close little mine 
chamber, and Jan, who was only a miner’s 
laborer, envied the full-fledged miner with 
whom he worked, and who for less labor 
got more pay. Besides, it was dangerous. 
The very first day of his work Jan saw a 
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Polish mine laborer in an adjoining cham- 
ber carried out senseless, and before the 
man reached the upper air he was already 
dead. There were many widows in the 
Polish district of Shenandoah. 

Then the Union came. Jan had known 
nothing of unions, and after he had asked 
the priest he knew little more. But soon 
he noticed that a change had come over the 
stolid mine-workers, a strange excitement 
filled them, and new words, like “ griev- 
ance,” “wage-scale,” “ powder-charge,” 
came to him in mutilated and unintelligible 
forms. The English-speaking men were 
friendlier, and one day an Irish miner met 
Jan in the up-going cage, and, putting his 
hand upon the immigrant’s shoulder, said, 
“Hullo.” Thenceforth Jan was an ardent 
unionist. 

The strike came. Ostentatiously and 
with an almost reverent enthusiasm Jan 
quit work. He did not quite understand 
the intricacies of the situation. He did not 
know of the impending Presidential election 
or of the financial and political problems 
involved, but he was unreservedly for the 
strike. A great new feeling of brotherhood 
with all these men of all these nations filled 
the heart of Jan, and when the strike ended 
in a victory, the immigrant almost forgot 
the higher wages and the better conditions 
in the glorious sense of a great vague des- 
tiny fulfilled. For the first time since land- 
ing in this country Jan felt himself to be 
an American. 

Before the next strike came Jan was a 
full-fledged miner and an ardent and de- 
voted unionist. He was now earning bet- 
ter wages, but his standard of living had 
risen and his horizon widened. A carpet 
had come into the little house, a baby had 
followed, and a second was on the way. 
Jan now read not only the Polish but even 
the English papers, and when one day he 
was elected as a delegate from his local, his 
pride knew no bounds. On the very day he 
brought the piano Jan heard that the con- 
vention had declared for a suspension, and 
within a short time, after many abortive 
conferences, the final clash came, and the 


. great strike of 1902 was on. 


Striking is very slow, very undramatic 
work, When you are sweating in the bow- 
els of the earth you like to think of the 
green fields above, but during the long, 
dull, strike-enforced vacations you al- 
most wish yourself back in the mines with 
your pick in your hand. There were pic- 
nics and baseball games and other diversions 
for the striking mine-workers, and there 
was always work to be done in your house 
and-in your garden. Then there were 
strike meetings, when the crowds of many- 
tongued miners standing under the cool 
green trees listened for hours to the ha- 





rangues of English, Polish, Italian, and 
Hungarian orators. Jan attended all of 
these meetings and spoke at many, but he 
avoided saloons where the more turbulent 
unionists gathered, and when a_ bloody 
affray broke out between strikers and im- 
ported strike-breakers, Jan was away and 
took no part. 

The time had come for the immigrant to 
maintain the foothold that he had gained. 
The foreign-speaking mine-workers, with 
their greater economy and their lower stand- 
ard of living, were in a good position to 
fight out the battle of starvation, and long 
after the English-speaking miners were in 
receipt of relief the Poles and Italians and 
Hungarians were cheerfully drawing upon 
their past savings. But Jan was less fortu- 
nate. He cursed the wretched piano which 
he had bought to mock his distress, and he 
almost deplored the advent of the new baby, 
which added to the expenses of the house- 
hold. Stanislaus had his own children to 
look after. To cap the climax, Marya was 
ill, and sometimes the querulous wife up- 
braided Jan for all these strikes, for which 
she seemed to hold him uniquely responsible. 
But Jan, despite subtle suggestions, refused 
to return to work. The piano was sold for 
a fifth of what it had cost, other articles of 
less value went to the pawnshop, and finally 
the family came down to a diet of potatoes 
and coffee. But still Jan refused either to 
give in or to accept aid from the Union. 

At last the strike was over and the vic- 
tory won. It had been a dearly fought 
battle, and there were blanched cheeks 
when the struggle was over. But the con- 
ditions against which the men had fought 
were at least improved, and, more than all, 
there was born in the hearts of many thou- 
sands of men a new sense of brotherhood 
and a new feeling of solidarity. 

To-day Jan is still a miner, and to the 
end of his days he is likely to remain a 
miner. “ There is no life,” he thinks, “like 
the life underground, where it is warm in 
winter and cool in summer.” True, men 
are killed every day, and others are maimed, 
but is life aught but the readiness to die? 
To-day Jan earns more wages than he did 
before the strike, but his struggle is harder. 
He has now six children, besides the four 
that Stanislaus left when the mine explo- 
sion occurred. There is less space in the 
six-roomed house than formerly there was 
in the two-roomed cabin. 

For another eight or ten years Jan’s life 
is likely to be hard. He has become im- 
bued with the American idea of educa- 
tional opportunity, and his children will not 
be sent to work until they are sixteen. 
Though enthusiastically a miner, and loving 
his métier, Jan intends all his children for 
more genteel occupations, perhaps as clerks 
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or stenographers or school-teachers, or per- 
haps—perhaps even as lawyers. 

Sometimes poor Jan is troubled by the 
recognized superiority of his children to 
himself. He will never speak English flu- 
ently, though every evening he religiously 
reads his newspaper; but for his children 
English is as natural as is praying to a 
priest. The children do not seem to be as 
obedient or respectful as Jan remembers 
his own brothers to have been, and they do 
not seem interested in the least in the woes 
of Poland or in the dream of that great 
country’s future rehabilitation. ‘“ America 
is a wonderful land,” thinks Jan, “ but it is a 
land of forgetfulness. My children are not 
my children, for my children have forgotten 
that they are Poles.” 

Jan has never forgotten. Ten years in 
America, ten thousand thousand zxons in 
America, would never efface from his mind 
the doleful memories of his native land, the 
persecutions of the Russian or the petty 
tyrannies of the Prussian. Even his Union 
card and his certificate of citizenship are 
less cherished by Jan than is his member- 
ship card in the Polish Natignal Union, 
which exists for its tens of thousands of 
members in America and for the greater 
glory and profit of the future republic in 
Poland. 

The Poles in America are excellent citi- 
zens of the land of their adoption, but they 
would be unworthy of their glorious na- 
tional heritage if their hearts did not throb 
with the wild hope of a regenerated Poland. 
And wherever you find Poles—in the steel 
mills of Ohio, in the mines of Pennsylvania, 
in the congested sections of Chicago and 
New York City, in the country districts of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, on farms, in fac- 
tories, in labor camps, in little villages 
which bear such historic names as Pulaski, 
Sobieski, Krakow, Wilno, and Tarnow— 
you find always the high aspiration of a 
Free Poland. The Poles gain their foot- 
hold in America, but they do not, in the 
first generation, lose their love for their 
native distressful country. 

It is because the children are less Polish 
than their fathers that many far-seeing, 
patriotic Poles regret the enormous immi- 
gration to America. “The Poles are gain- 
ing their foothold,” a Polish intellectual 
recently said; “but what will it profit the 
nation if it loses itself in the millions of 
America? Already you have over two 
millions of our citizens; already Chicago 
has a quarter of a million of Poles, and 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Detroit, and Pittsburgh 
more Poles than any city in Russia except 
Warsaw and Lodz. These people, when 
they are not exploited and plundered, and 
when they have a job, are doing well—but 
their children?” 
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It is the penalty of gaining a foothold. 
America is the great melting-pot of the 
world, the solvent of races, the mitigator of 
national jealousies and hatreds. Even the 
Pole or the Bohemian hates the German a 
little less cordially in America. As for the 
children or the grandchildren, who can tell 
one race from another among the knicker- 
bockered youngsters, with their foreign 
names abraded and their language stand- 
ardized? 

Had the Poles settled extensively on the 
land and gained their foothold in compact, 
indissoluble agricultural groups, like the 
Germans of Pennsylvania or the French 
of Quebec, they might perhaps have had 
more chance of maintaining their national 
identity. But insuperable obstacles pre- 
vented the Poles from going on the land 
en masse. At home the peasant either 
owned no land at all or merely a tiny 
strip, and he arrived with insufficient means 
to purchase a one-hundred-and-sixty-acre 
farm. The life of a farm laborer did not 
attract him. He did not and still does not 
wish to go out alone among an alien people 
whom he cannot understand. He does not 
understand the large, extensive cultivation 
of American farms, and he misses the tra- 
ditional feasts, holidays, processions, na- 
tional music and pastimes that make the 
hard life in Poland so cheerful. Better 
one’s native tongue and friendship and com- 
panionship than any number of dollars. 
And, finally, it doesn’t pay. Farm work is 
for only a part of the year, and the wages 
of the hired man cannot compete with the 
wages of the mine or the foundry, or even 
of the slaughter-house. By the time the 
Pole has saved enough to go to the country 
he no longer feels the desire. He has al- 
ready gained in the city his foothold. 

Nevertheless, despite our congested dis- 
tricts, a surprising number of our Polish 
immigrants have actually found their way 
to the land. Father Kruska, in a volu- 
minous work upon the subject, estimates 
that there are seven hundred Polish settle- 
ments in America, containing seventy thou- 
sand Polish farm-owners. It is estimated 
that these farms comprise a total of over 
five million acres, or the combined areas of 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, and that the 
whole Polish population on this tract, in- 
cluding hired laborers and women and chil- 
dren, is no less than five hundred thousand. 

In the early days before our Civil War 
the first Polish immigrants traversed with- 
out stopping the Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral States and settled on the wide prairies 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and later in Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dako- 
tas, while other Poles, arriving at New Or- 
leans, made themselves farms in the vast 
domains of Texas. Even to-day there is a 
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stream of hardy. Polish immigrants from 
New York City to the decaying farms of 
New England, and where once the early set- 
tlers were concealing fugitive regicides 
there now live and work hundreds of plod- 
ding Polish peasants, whose little boys and 
girls attend the same village school to which 
in former days the old New England fam- 
ilies sent their children. 

These little schools form the second step 
in the gaining of a foothold. The immi- 
grant must struggle against great odds, he 
is despoiled and cheated and insulted, but 
he gains a foothold. In the public schools, 
which are open to all, in the other public 
and private institutions which seek to im- 
prove the hard conditions of industrial life, 
the child of the immigrant is prepared for 
a newer struggle on the higher plane—The 
Outlook. 


—s 








DRINK QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


. New York Times recently published 

an extended interview with Mr. Thos. 
A. Edison upon his observations in Europe, 
where he has been traveling. Among other 
things Mr. Edison discussed the drink ques- 
tion in France and Germany, the countries 
where a certain class of “reformers” tell 
us there is no drink evil, because the people 
all drink beer and wine. He said: 

“Germany eats far too much, but she 
drinks with a more reckless absurdity than 
she eats. Her tremendous consumption of 
beer, wine and high alcoholic ciders is ap- 
palling. It hurts her people mentally and 
physically and hurts the nation econom- 
ically. Both France and Germany drink 
too much alcohol. French wine is said to 
be less harmful—some even call it good— 
than the beverages of other countries, be- 
cause of its low content of alcohol. But I 
noted that the ordinary Frenchman takes 
nearly a quart, or, very likely, a full quart, 
of this beverage before he stops. The 
alcohol is more diluted by the liquid which 
contains it, but at the same time his quart 
of low alcoholic wine gives him as much 
straight alcohol as three or four drinks of 
our whiskey given an American toper. 
The same thing, in a greater or less degree, 
is true of German beer. The German 
drinkers get a good deal of alcohol in the 
course of its consumption, although it con- 
tains but four per cent. The effect upon 
the nation is a slow deterioration, as against 
the quick results which the Irishman, for 
instance, gets with his hard drinking of 
potheen. 

“T don’t know but the one is practically 
as bad as the other; both are very bad; 
and I may say this although I saw no 
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drunkenness ‘upon the continent. They 
spread their alcohol over a long time and 
absorb it in a highly diluted form, but, 
while it does not madden them into sudden 
frenzies, it has its sad effects of quite as 
great importance. The continent, as a 
whole, is not intoxicated, but stupefied by 
alcohol, and I cannot see that the effect of 
this upon the human system, brain and 
body, is likely to be any better than that of 
quick drinking and more apparent drunken- 
ness. 

“Another thing which I noted with a 
real distress. In America we do not, to any 
great extent, have liquor at our tables, and, 
in consequence, our young are not taught 
alcoholism at the family board. In Europe 
drinking with the meals is universal among 
young and old, and this may, to a large 
extent, if not entirely, offset America’s bad 
cooking. Personally I would rather have 
bad cooking and no liquor than good 
cooking and a lot of alcohol, and I be- 
lieve the effect of wine or beer with well- 
cooked meals is worse than the effect of 
badly prepared meals without the alcohol.” 

Alcohol has a profound effect upon the 
central nervous system. There are two 
theories with regard to its action. By 
some it is considered a stimulant, by others 
it is thought always to cause depression. 
Small amounts of alcohol may bring about 
an increased sense of well-being which is 
most pronounced when the lights are bright 
and the company congenial. Larger quanti- 
ties induce inco-ordination of speech and 
movements, whereas still larger quantities 
result in complete anesthesia which my be 
fatal to the individual. For the first few 
minutes after taking alcohol it has been 
found that a larger quantity of physical 
work may be performed. This is followed, 
however, by a period of depression during 
which the quantity of mechanical energy 
which may be expended by the individual 
is greatly reduced. The sum total of the 
effect is very decidedly to reduce the 
amount of mechanical work which can be 
accomplished during the day. It is on this 
account that alcohol is no longer given to 
soldiers on the march in the hope of in- 
creasing their endurance. The actual re- 
sult would be quite the contrary. 

Experiments regarding the action of the 
brain after taking alcohol as compared 
with its action before taking alcohol have 
been made by Kraepelin. Typesetters were 
used as subjects. It was found that those 
who had partaken of alcohol made a greater 
number of errors and worked less rapidly 
than those who were abstemious. Krae- 
pelin has found that this effect lasts as 
long as twenty-four hours after alcohol has 
been taken. Curiously enough, writes Pro- 
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fessor Graham Lusk, in the Popular Science 
Monthly, those who had taken alcohol 
thought they were doing their work to 
better advantage than those who had not. 


<< 
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GRAVE FAILURE IN EDUCATION. 





ITH the title “ An ‘Educational Emer- 
gency,” Edward O. Sisson contrib- 
uted to a recent number of The Atlantic 
Monthly an article in which he pointed out 
dangers inherent in current neglect of 
moral training in education. The gravity 
of these dangers is emphasized by the fact 
that our age makes greater demands on 
character than any other age in history. 
When we talk of the sterling virtues of our 
Puritan ancestors, we forget that many of 
those virtues were practiced from necessity. 
The forefather was frugal because he had 
not the materials of luxury; he was indus- 
trious because that was necessary to life 
itself; he was free from the vast avarice of 
our times because there were no means for 
its exercise. In our day it is a more diffi- 
cult thing to be good than it was in Puritan 
New England. We live in a far more com- 
plex environment. New burdens are laid 
upon us. Character means not such virtues 
as circumstances force upon one, but the 
intelligence to know what is right and the 
will to do it, resisting the temptations that 
press from every side as never before. 
We live, in fact, in a “sort of second 
level of barbarism; for, just as the bar- 
barian lives in bondage to the material 
world of nature, so we tend to fall into the 
bondage of the material things of our own 
creation.”” Thought and labor are ab- 
sorbed in providing, not for actual or legiti- 
mate needs, “but for the kind of food and 
drink and raiment and dwellings which 
custom and fashion prescribe for us.” And 
yet, amid these demands, less and less 


emphasis is placed upon moral character in: 


our system of education. Character ought, 
as a matter of fact, to be the real aim of 
education. 

Mr. Sisson remarks that, in the famous 
“Report of the Committee of Ten,” which 
is “ probably the best known and most au- 
thoritative educational document we have,” 
one might read from the first page to the 
last, “ and hardly be reminded that there is 
such a thing as moral education.” He cites, 
further, the absence from text-books of 
what is likely to inculcate moral feeling. A 
comparison, for example, of school readers 
used early in the last century with those 
now employed will show that the former 
contained selections more than half of 
which were distinctly and avowedly moral 
in tone, whereas to-day in a school reader 
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the great majority of the-selections are of 
a non-moral character. In colleges the old- 
time chapel has practically vanished. Even 
where it is still maintained one is impressed 
mainly by “the pitiful smallness of the 
attendance.” Discussing the causes which 
have led to this neglect of moral teaching, 
the writer says: 

“The place formerly belonging to moral 
training is now occupied by intellectual 
work. Moral education has not been delib- 
erately rejected, nor recklessly thrown 
away; it has been crowded out. The intel- 
lectual content of the curriculum has grown 
to such vast proportions that it has usurped 
almost the whole attention and energy of 
the school. Consider the increase and ex- 
pansion which have taken place in recent 
times, and are still in full tide of advance 
in every field of human knowledge. Who 
can grasp the contrast between our own 
day and the time of the Attic philosophers, 
with respect to the mere quantity of knowl- 
edge in the possession of the race? David- 
son tells us that Aristotle probably knew all 
that was worth knowing in his day! 
Socrates turned his attention first to natural 
science, or rather to nature; but he found 
nothing worth knowing there—all was un- 
certainty, guesswork, disorder, contradic- 
tion. Consider the brevity and simplicity 
of the history possessed by the Greeks; 
they knew less of their own race and of 
their predecessors than we know, and the 
greater part of what we know as history 
was not yet enacted, let alone recorded. 
Their literature, priceless in quality, was 
beautifully small in quantity, so that one 
man might easily be familiarly acquainted 
with all ot it. 

“ Now, the school is the special organ of 
society for the intellectual part of educa- 
tion. Not that the school is to neglect the 
moral aim, but its work is peculiarly on 
the side of intellect, and it is to accomplish 
its moral ends largely through thought and 
knowledge. Hence the school has been 
driven to the front in the task of mastering 
the intellectual content of modern times, and 
has unconsciously become engrossed and 
absorbed in this intellectual task. As the 
task has grown with the years, and as the 
demands upon the school have become 
heavier and more insistent, the school has 
been forced to drop other lines of effort 
one by one, and bend every energy upon 
this. To bring the matter down to actual 
schoolroom work, how many a teacher is 
so put to it to ‘cover the ground’ of the 
course of study that she has little time or 
strength for any attention to the bearing 
which knowledge has upon life, or to the in- 
culcation of righteousness and judgment! 

“So far as we know, history has no 
instance of a national character built up 
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without the aid of religious instruction, or 
of such character long surviving the decay 
of religion. Without for a moment desir- 
ing the introduction into American schools 
of a religious instruction such as is common 
in Europe, we do urge upon the considera- 
tion of every thoughtful American the sug- 
gestive fact that we have the only great 
school system the world has ever seen 
which does not include a definite and formal 
instruction in religion—with the single 
exception, France, which re.:nquished it in 
1882; and France has put in place of its 
religious instruction, the most systematic 
and thorough moral and civic instruction 
the world has ever seen, and is to-day 
working with unflagging zeal to make the 
moral instruction the most efficient and 
vital part of its whole curriculum. 

“This then is the emergency as we see 
it: increased demand upon character, and 
diminished care for the cultivation of char- 
acter. Fortunately signs are not wanting of 
a wide-spread awakening to the seriousness 
of the situation. We are beginning to 


realize that what has been merely an article 
in our educational creed must become a 
working-principle in our educational prac- 
tice; that the final question regarding edu- 
cation is whether it avails to produce the 
type of character required by the republic 


and the race.” 


tie 


SOMETHING OF APPLES. 





Everysopy who has eaten a Baldwin 
apple, and known it to be a Baldwin apple, 
is grateful to the man who discovered it. 
Those who have not eaten Baldwin apples 
but who have eaten Bartlett pears or Per- 
kins prunes will understand the sentiment 
that pervades the ranks of the Baldwin 
apple eaters. It is not really necessary that 
one should be a charter or even an asso- 
ciate member of a historical or a horti- 
cultural society in order to appreciate the 
importance of recognizing and preserving 
the names which have been given from 
time to. time to vegetables, flowers and 
fruit. Indeed, it is essential to historical 
and horticultural as well as to biographical 
accuracy that these names shall be em- 
balmed not only in the minutes of learned 
societies but in the breasts of the plain 
people, because so strong is the tendency 
in some to deprive others of the honors 
they are entitled to that unless we have it 
impressed upon us frequently that this, for 
instance, is a Jenkins squash, or a Thomp- 
son turnip, or a Jones onion, or a Wilkins 
violet, or a Simpkins rose, or a Perkins 
prune, or a Bartlett pear, or a Baldwin 
apple, we are likely to call it by the name 
of the truck gardener, or the green grocer, 
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or the marketman, or the peddler who sold 
it to us. 

To illustrate how careful we should be, 
let us take the case of the Baldwin apple. 
There is no danger to the name in this 
particular instance, but it seems that the 
history of that apple has not been psoperly 
transmitted to us. Out at Wilmington 
there is a monument that bears this inscrip- 
tion: “ Now it appears from written testi- 
mony submitted to the Rumford Historical 
Association at its last regular meeting that 
the engineer credited with the discovery of 
the Baldwin apple was by no means the 
earliest discoverer of it. On the contrary, 
Governor Bowdoin wrote on Feb. 14, 1784: 
There is other evidence equally strong, and 
sufficient to convince the Rumford His- 
torical Association that the discovery of 
the apple. antedates the time mentioned in 
the above description. We are loath, how- 
ever, to recommend a correction of the in- 
scription, since it would seem to reflect 
upon the generous donor of the monument.” 

“Plant apple trees generously and use 
apples freely.” Where apples are grown 
there is often a large waste of fruit in the 
orchard because the wind-falls and un- 
merchantable stock are allowed to decay 
on the ground. This is a habit peculiar to 
the northwest, where the waste on the 
farms, if saved, would equal the entire in- 
come of some sections of the world. The 
frugal New Englander and his family make 
use of a large proportion of the culls and 
windfalls from the orchard. A cider press 
will make it possible to convert much of 
this waste into vinegar which is in demand 
in almost every family. Small green apples 
also make a most excellent quality of fruit 
jelly which is relished by all and as a spread 
for bread is much superior to some butter. 

Apple butter is cheaply prepared from 
the small stock and should be made by the 
gallon where there are children in the fam- 
ily. “Pie timber” is usually a store prod-, 
uct on the farm but the orchard should 
supply material for such pastry during the 
entire year. The Duchess apple makes a 
splendid filling for pies and dumplings 
when it is fresh, dry, or canned. Small 
fruit evaporators are now obtainable which 
may be heated over the kitchen range where 
apples can be dried very quickly and 
cheaply. They are entirely practical and 
worthy of a place in every household where 
fruits and vegetables are grown. Apple 
preserves and pickles make a dainty dish 
that young and old relish. People in the 
cities often pay two dollars per bushel for 
crab apples which they use for pickles and 
preserves, while the farmer’s family, with 
the apples going to waste in the orchard, is 
entirely without these luxuries. Baked 
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apples and Jersey cream is good enough 
for aking. Apple sauce—plain or spiced— 
should be on the farmer’s table three times 
a day when the fruit is wasting on the 
ground. 


_— 
—_ 


CONSISTENCY 





“A FOOLISH consistency,” says Emer- 
son, “is the hobgoblin of little minds.” It 
is a truism that we are creatures of habit; 
a good habit holds us as firmly in its grip 
as a bad one, and we are prone to do as we 
have always done, whether this was right 
or wrong. We do not like to think how 
much of the time we move in a rut or 
groove like the cardboard figures in a 
child’s toy theatre, but the fact is that we 
generally are afraid of a rupture with our 
yesterday, and we plan our tomorrow morn- 
ing with reference to this afternoon. Our 
litany is full of prayers to be delivered 
from the invasion of the peace of our 
minds and the upholstered comfort of our 
bodies by the rude, quick shock of the unex- 
pected. It is so easy to put up with the 
prevailing and accepted order, and to main- 
tain that “ whatever is, is right.” A foolish 
consistency is the first foe of civilization 
and of progress. There never was a reform 
that did not have to fight its way at the 
beginning, for there have always been peo- 
ple who resisted the champions of a new 
idea merely because they broached what 
was not found in the books and taught in 
the’ schools and churches. A _ pioneer 
always runs a risk, whether he explores 
new lands in the figurative or in the literal 
sense. 

Often we cudgel our brains with queries 
as to the agreement of what we do or say 
or write at the current moment with what 
we did or said or wrote many days ago. In 
the complacent survey of our own lives we 
‘like to think that 41 finds us essentially 
what we were at 14; it is gratifying to 
believe that our lives and characters have 
developed upon fixed and unwavering plans 
and principles. It is disturbing, in matu- 
rity, to find ourselves inclined to kick over 
the traces and wrench ourselves loose from 
the harness and blinders we have worn so 
‘long. It is better, it seems, not to try any 
rash experiments; better to acquiesce in the 
unvarying treadmill of the daily routine of 
thought and action; thus we shall avoid in- 
quietude to ourselves and shall give no 
seismic thrill to the stable foundations of 
another’s faith. 

But it is a gravé mistake to run away 
from the conventions just because they are 
conventions, and because one is afraid of 
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the deadliness and stagnation of consis- 
tency. Emerson’s saying applies to a 
“foolish” consistency, not to consistency 
of every species. It is a maddening thing 
to meet with a veering weathercock of sen- 
timental mutability, as full of changes as 
the inconstant moon, who has no fixed 
opinions courageously and_ tenaciously 
held, but gives in the minute his views are 
sharply challenged. Better to be as con- 
stant as the woman was in the law court 
when she was asked her age, and answered 
“ Thirty-five.” “ But,” objected the Judge, 
“you were before me two years ago and 
you said then that you were thirty-five.” 
“Your Honor,” she loftily replied, “I 
am not one who would say one thing at one 
time, and another thing at another time.” 
Given a certain set of circumstances, you 
can prophesy exactly what a certain man 
you know will do. You can be sure he will 
play the hero or. the coward, the saint or 
the rogue, the ass or the Solomon. Another 
man is wholly indeterminate. He is not 
what owners of horses would call “a con- 
sistent performer.” He may acquit himself 
with shining distinction or he may prove 
“a muddled oaf” and a broken reed. You 
cannot depend upon him. You would 
rather commit any business into the hands 
of a patient and methodical plodder whom 
you can trust for a certain dull and mechan- 
ical regularity of procedure than take your 
chances with this mercurial and flighty 
genius who works erratically on an im- 
pulse or in an ecstasy. The world is in the 
debt of those who are not trying to be 
brilliant, nor to win a great name, nor to 
play a spectacular role in the limelight and 
the public eye; those who are content to do 
their work in the same unchanging, stead- 
fast fashion in which they have been drilled 
and thoroughly grounded. A soldier is not 
paid to think of a better plan of attack 
than that of his commanding general; he 
is paid to obey orders. He may think that 
the plan is obsolete and stupid and that he 
could easily do better; yet if he is inclined 
to depart from that plan he had better 
depart from the army. We live in a world 
which many of us believe could be im- 
proved, and we are continually suggesting 
to heaven ways and means for its improve- 
ment. Often we repine and are querulous, 
and would readily shake off the mortal coil 
of our miserable earth-bound condition for 
that of a world more to our liking and a 
more congenial society round about us. It 
is a better plan to take what we have, in a 
thankful spirit, and make the best of it. 
Let us take the established and consistent 
scheme of things and improve upon it as 
much as we possibly can. Let us neither 
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accept nor reject the new, simply because 
it is the new, but let us, standing upon the 
established order and holding fast to that 
which is good, launch courageously for- 
ward upon strange and untried quests, 
giving our whole souls to the adventure. 
We are by no means to feel a contempt for 
consistency and those who are consistent. 
For that would mean that we contemn the 
orderly and measured processes of law, the 
settled social institutions, the very architec- 
ture of society. To follow the red flag of 
anarchy to the illogical extreme of indi- 
vidualism means to give up all that has 
been painfully won by the travail of civili- 
zation since the days of the cave-dwellers. 
The anarchist himself subsists on the 
advantages of the protection of life and 
prosperity which he ferociously seeks to 
abolish. He depends upon what he reviles 
and assails. And yet he would abrogate 
whatever is normal, conventional, estab- 
lished—whatever is scheduled and ordered 
—whatever is methodically planned. Every 
kind of consistency is abhorrent to him, for 
he sees in that the creed of Ephraim joined 
to his idols, and he pretends to think that 
if we all believed this creed the world 
would stand still. But if “a foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds,” 
it is no proof of large-mindedness to throw 
a sensible consistency to the four winds. 
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THE HABIT OF IMMORTALITY. 





BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


eS. a skeptic, never from 

boyhood able to content myself with 
faiths derived from others and based on 
their authority, making during my college 
days an examination of every article of the 
Christian faith except two, and pioneering 
my own way through a forest of conflicting 
Opinions to my own religious convictions, 
yet there were two faiths which I never 
doubted, which as far back as I can remem- 
ber seemed to be a part of myself—God 
and -immortality. 

I never doubted that there is a Great 
Companion to whom I can go for a friend- 
ship inexpressibly sacred and inspiring. 

And I never doubted that I am I, a living 
personality more than the body which I 
inhabit, and as young now in all that con- 
stitutes real life, though dwelling in a body 
that is more than threescore years and ten, 
as I was when I was entering my teens, and 
with hopes more vivid and faith far more 
serene. Not until I entered the ministry, 
and men and women began to come with 
their questioning—Why do I believe in 
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God? and, Why do I believe in immortal- 
ity ?—did I begin to ask those questions of 
myself. As I could not have said why 
I believed in the material world until I be- 


.gan to study the idealistic philosophy, so 


neither could I tell why I believed in the 
invisible world until I began to study the 
materialistic philosophy. As the study of 
Berkeley compelled me to consider why I 
believed in things, so the study of Henry 
Maudsley compelled me to consider why I 
believed in souls. In this article, there- 
fore, I am not giving the reasons which 
have led me to believe in immortality 
as a hypothesis; I am attempting to give 
the history of the experience which made 
faith in immortality not a reasoned con- 
clusion but a habit of mind. 

My mother died when I was seven years 
old, and by her death the home was broken 
up. I have practically no recollection of 
her, only a recoliection of a recollection. 
But for at least ten years after her death 
she was still my constant companion. I 
habitually thought of her as watching over 
me, glad in my victories, sorrowful in my 
defeats. I was afraid of God; but I loved 
my mother. I cared a great deal more 
about what my mother would think of me 
than of what God would think of me. 
Thus, without thinking about immortality 
as a theory of life, I lived constantly in the 
imagined presence of an immortal spirit. 
I.suppose I should have thought it wicked 
to pray to her. But if prayer is what I 
now believe it to be, communion with an 
invisible spirit, I did pray to her continually 
for such communion with a mother whom 
I thought of as near at hand was my con- 
stant solace and inspiration. 

I was not conscious of the fact then, but 
as I look back I see now that my chief in- 
terests from early boyhood were in the in- 
visible life. Dickens was coming out in 
installments. I eagerly bought the suc- 
cessive numbers of his stories and read 
them with avidity. And what interested 
me in them was not the plot; it was not to 
know whether Richard would marry Ada, 
or what would become of little David Cop- 
perfield. It was not the literary skill of 
the artist. I doubt whether I ever thought 
of the artist or his art. I was interested 
in the people—hated Mr. Murdstone, loved 
Peggotty, laughed with Traddles, was fas- 
cinated by Aunt Betsey. These unreal per- 
sons were real to me. And when the 
critic now tells me that they are creations, 
not portraits—types, not living personali- 
ties—he produces absolutely no effect upon 
my mind. They are as real to me as any 
men or women I have ever met; and the 
fact that I have never happened to meet 
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any other men and women just like them 
does nothing to make them seem less real. 

Macaulay’s “History of England” was 
coming out about the same time. I de- 
voured it with the same eagerness and for 
the same reason. I was not especiallly in- 
terested in tracing the development of Eng- 
lish history, at least not at first, though a 
little later that interest came, and I read 
first Hume’s history and afterwards Hal- 
lam’s “ Constitutional History of England.” 
Nor was I especially interested in a 
scholar’s inquiry into the accuracy in de- 
tail of either historian. I was interested in 
the men and women whose lives the his- 
torian portrayed. They were living per- 
sonalities to me, and I lived with them. It 
must have been about the same time that 
my father and my uncle, John S. C. Abbott, 
combined in writing what were known as 
the Harpers’ “Red Histories.” I read 
them all. I went to the Holy Land with 
William the Conqueror, fought against 
Charles I with Cromwell, and a little later 
under Carlyle’s leadership joined with the 
mob in storming the Bastille. These heroes 
of the past still people my life. Luther, 
William of Orange, Carlyle, Gladstone, 
Moses, Paul—their portraits hang in my 
editorial room. Whether the portraits are 
real or only ideal does not concern me. 
They themselves are real and I live in their 
companionship. 

I was not a great reader of poetry; but, 
so far as I read it at all, it was poetry of 
human life. I was not greatly responsive 
to the musical rhythm of a Shelley or a 
Keats, or to the supernatural interpretations 
of a Dante or a Milton. But I traveled the 
world with Childe Harold, and joined 
Wordsworth in his “Excursion” among 
the hills of Westmoreland. The only poets 
I cared much for were those who inter- 
preted the life of men to me. It was the 
invisible life of my fellow-men that in- 
terested me; and looking back, I now see 
that my interest in history, biography, fic- 
tion, poetry, was the same—an interest in 
artists who could themselves see the un- 
seen life of men—that is, their thoughts 
and emotions, their spirit and purposes— 
and could enable me to see it. 

In college, mathematics as the science of 
figures was a bore to me. Mathematics as 
a science of invisible values was fascinat- 
ing. In arithmetic I was a dunce. In 
geometry I stood with the leaders in my 
class. 

So natural science did not interest me. 
I cared not for things. Perhaps if college 
laboratories had existed in my day, 


might have been interested in experimen- 
tal work; but, if- so, it would have been in 
an endeavor to comprehend something of 
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the invisible force or forces which animate 
nature. 

The history of philosophy interested me 
but slightly. But in philosophy as a study 
of man—of his intellectual processes and 
his motive powers—I was immensely in- 
terested, and I spent hours in discussing 
these problems of the inner life with any 
one who would discuss them with me. Eco- 
nomics was indeed “the dismal science” 
when it was the science of what imaginary 
men would do if they were wholly governed 
by self-interest; but when it became an in- 
ductive science, with conclusions based on 
a study of actual men and women, their 
real motives, their inner life as it is inter- 
preted by their conduct, it became a fasci- 
nating study. The problem of labor and 
capital does not for me exist. The prob- 
lem presented by the relations which actu- 
ally exist between laborers and capitalists 
is one of transcendent importance. 

This interest in the invisible world has 
always dominated me. My interest in art 
is because to me art is an interpretation 
of life. I go into a picture gallery with an 
artistic friend. We soon separate. He is 
drawn to the picture which is notable for 
its composition, its drawing, its color ef- 
fects—in a word, for its artistic efficiency. 
I go to the picture which gives me a new 
insight into the invisible life of my fellow- 
men. In the Pitti Gallery in Florence I 
came back again and again to Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair.” But I was not 
looking at the picture. I was _ look- 
ing through the picture, as through a win- 
dow, at motherhood—its indomitable cour- 
age, its unconscious self-sacrifice, its 
strong gentleness, its peace-giving benedic- 
tion—and was silently worshiping that di- 
vinity in woman which the Roman Catholic 
worships in his adoration of the Virgin 
Mary. 

I have been all my life gradually accu- 
mulating books until now I have a library 
of about five thousand volumes. Nothing 
have I bought wholesale. There is not 
among them any ready-made collection, ex- 
cept a portion of Bohn’s Library, which 
came to me as a gift. There may be, in- 
cluding gifts and an inheritance, five hun- 
dred volumes with which I have not a call- 
ing acquaintance. There may be possibly 
a score which have some value as rare 
editions or first editions. There are a few 
specimens of fine binding. But from the 
book auctioneer’s point of view the library 
has little value. 

To me these are not books. They are 
either teachers or friends. To the former 
I go for information in my work; to the 
latter for companionship in my hours of 
rest. This is not a book in my hand; it is 
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Plato talking to me. This is not Carlyle’s 
“History of the French Revolution.” The 
curtain has been rung up and the drama of 
the Revolution is being enacted before me. 
Nay; not even that. I am one of the ac- 
tors—moved by the same hopes and fears, 
swayed by the same passions, comprehend- 
ing because for the moment sharing in 
their inward and invisible life. 

I have had many, many friends. Time 
has been constantly adding to their num- 
ber. But while it brings me new friends, 
it has not banished the old. Some of them 
are close at hand, some of them are in 
other States, a few are beyond the sea. 
Many of them are behind the veil. I have 
a few photographs on the walls of my 
room. I have some stored away in a 
drawer. But these photographs are not of 
great value to me. Once in a while the 
picture of my father as he appeared hab- 
ited for an ocean voyage helps to recall 
boyhood experiences or the photograph of 
my life companion recalls the time of our 
betrothal. But it is not the faces I remem- 
ber; it is not the faces I especially care 
to remember. It is the souls. If I were 
an artist, I could not draw from memory 
even the most familiar and most loved 
face. But I could draw the lineaments of 
the spirit, and I often do; I live surrounded 
by spiritual photographs; and I need no 
other. 

Thus from childhood I have been living 
in an invisible world. Of ideas? No, of 
personalities. I seem to myself to be an 
invisible being living with invisible beings, 
whose words sometimes disclose, sometimes 
conceal, but never fully and adequately 
interpret, their life to each other. I am 
sure that the poets and the prophets of 
the past saw more than I can see; that 
the musicians and artists of the past felt 
more than I can feel. These friends are 
infinitely more to me than any experience 
that I can repeat or that they utter. I can 
neither fully express myself nor fully un- 
derstand my neighbor. The invisible life 
transcends the uttered life. 

Am I, ‘then, living in an imaginary 
world? No; I am using the imagination 
to become acquainted with an invisible but 
very real world. For the imagination is 
vision. It does not create; it discovers. 

Philosophy affirms in prose what the 
poet images in a figure. No one would 
accuse Haeckel of being made of the stuff 
that poets are made of, and Haeckel “ rec- 
ognizes God’s spirit and power in all phe- 
nomena,” and quotes in confirmation Goe- 
the, “ Matter can never exist and be active 
without mind,” and Giordano Bruno, “A 
spirit exists in all things, and no body is 
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so small but contains a part of the divine 
substance within itself, by which it is ani- 
mated.” 

The Greek poet did not create the Cen- 
taur. He saw that man is part man, part 
beast; he saw the perpetual conflict between 
the two, and he imaged to his contempo- 
raries this truth of the invisible life of man 
by the figure of a creature with the head 
and breast of a man and the body and legs 
of a horse. The Centaur is the Greek 
equivalent of the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans, 

The men of imagination—the poets and 
prophets—see the invisible world; perhaps 
rather, I should sav, feel it; and interpret 
it by figures which men possessing less 
power of vision can comprehend. One 
reason why in this age faith in immortal- 
ity is dim is that physical science and mate- 
rial progress have combined to fasten the 
attention oi men on the visible world. The 
return of a broader culture will restore, as 
nothing else can, the lost faith, by reculti- 
vating a habit of immortality. 

I am not speaking of an unsubstantial 
life made up of dreams and fancies. The 
invisible life is the real and the enduring 


life. 

The boy writes on the blackboard, 
“Honesty is the best policy.” “Very 
good,” says the teacher. “Rub it. out.” 
But he does not rub out honesty. The sen- 
tence has gone from the sight. But hon- 
esty continues to be the best policy. The 
merchant’s life is based, not on the words 
written, but on the invisible life which 
they interpret. And that life remains— 
invisible and immortal. So of all visible 
expression. Burn the organ, music re- 
mains; burn the book, literature remains; 
burn the picture, beauty remains; burn the 
body, the life remains. 

The life, yes. But the personality, does 
that remain? Why not? I once asked a 
professor of philosophy of international 
reputation what he said to the student who 
asked him, “ Why do you believe in immor- 
tality?” “I ask him,” he replied, “ Why 
do you believe in mortality?” Why should 
we believe in mortality? 

The continuance of personality does not 
depend on the continuance of conscious- 
ness. 

The babe begins to feel sleepy. A sense 
creeps over him that his consciousness is 
growing dim. If he could interpret him- 
self to himself, he would say, “ What is 
this that is happening to me? I am losing 
myself.” He is fretful, because he feels a 
vague sense of impending peril. I am her- 
etic enough to believe that the mother 
should cuddle the timorous child to her 
heart, and so let him fall asleep unfearing, 
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and should continue to do this until by ex- 
perience he learns that sleep is not loss of 
life, but its restoration. The patient in 
the hospital faces the ether with the same 
dread. To lose consciousness is seemingly 
to lose one’s self. But it is not in reality 
to lose one’s self. The end of conscious- 
ness in death is no more evidence of mor- 
tality than the end of consciousness in sleep 
or in the anesthetic would be, if we had 
never had visible evidence of its return. 

The continuance of personality does not 
depend on the permanence of the body. 

I am the same person at threescore years 

and ten that I was at seventeen, but I have 
not the same body. Probably not a particle 
of the body I then had have I now. The 
body has been in a constant state of decay 
and repair ever since I was born. The 
physiologists used to allow ten years as the 
average age of the body. If that is the 
fact, I have had seven bodies in my life- 
time; and I am still Lyman Abbott. Why 
should I think that one more decay, more 
speedy than the others, involves the end 
of the personality which has survived all 
the other changes of the earthly habita- 
tion? . . 
Nor is there any reason for believing 
that because the brain is the instrument of 
thought, thought perishes when the brain 
perishes. 

Does the brain produce thought? Or 
does the brain transmit thought? Is it the 
electric dynamo? or is it only the wire? 
Science cannot tell us, for science can tell 
us only what it sees; it can only give us its 
guesses respecting the unseen world. No 
doubt the brain is the instrument of 
thought. No doubt different portions of 
the brain serve as instruments for different 
forms of the intellectual and spiritual life. 
But no instrument can possibly be identified 
with the agency which uses it. Says Dr. 
William H. Thompson in his interesting 
and valuable volume “ Brains and Person- 
ality,’ We can make over our brains, so 
far as special mental functions or aptitudes 
are concerned, if only we have wills strong 
enough to take the trouble. By practice, 
practice, practice, as in Miss Keller’s case, 
the will stimulus will organize brain cen- 
ters to perform new functions.” 

Miss Keller made over her brain. Then 
Miss Keller is more than the brain which 
she made over. 

It may be wondered that I, a Christian 
believer, have said nothing in this paper 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
It is because I believe in immortality that 
I.can believe in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. That resurrection is not an extra- 
ordinary event. It is.an extraordinary evi- 
dence of an ordinary event. Death is not 
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for any of us the destruction of the spirit, 
nor a long and dreary sleep of the spirit, 
but the separation of the spirit from the 
body, that it may enter in an unbodily ex- 
istence upon a larger, freer life. In the 
person of Jesus Christ this change was 
ocularly demonstrated to his skeptical and 
heartbroken friends. His resurrection I 
accept, not as the foundation of my faith, 
but as an illustration and confirmation of it. 

To sum up that faith in a paragraph: We 
live in two worlds—a visible and an in- 
visible; a material and a spiritual. The 
invisible world is the real world, the im- 
portant world, the lasting world. The ma- 
terial world is subject to constant decay; 
the unmaterial world knows no decay. I 
am an invisible being in communication 
with invisible beings, some still in the body 
some long since passed out of the body. 
The body is the instrument by means of 
which we invisible beings hold communion 
with the visible world, and the main means 
of communication by which we hold com- 
munion with other invisible personalities, 
whether in or out of the body. Whether 
there is any other means, and if so, what 
it is, I have not here considered. Of 
course I believe there is another means, 
for I believe in prayer. There is no reason 
to believe that invisible personality ceases 
to exist because the visible means of com- 
munication with the material world is cut 
off. Mortality is a wholly unproved hy- 
pothesis. And he who accustoms himself 
to look in this life upon the things that 
are not seen and are immortal will, by so 
doing, form that habit of immortality which 
is the real basis of our faith in immor- 
tality. 

For faith in immortality is not a reasoned 
conviction; it is a habit of mind.—The 
Outlook. 
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BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


EAVING the train at the Georgetown 
station, Simeon Waters, in his freshly 
pressed uniform of Grand Army blue, with 
his new button of the Loyal Legion in his 
coat, looked about with the somewhat 
misty smile that a veteran may be excused 
for wearing on Memorial day. It pleased 
him that the place looked deserted. 

“The people are all at the celebration,” 
he thought, “and I must hurry along or 
T’ll be too late to hear a thing.” 

Sounds of distant cheering thrilled him. 

“We old soldiers are not forgotten,” he 
mused. “They remember us still.” 

He was impatient to be done with the 
bother about his luggage and to be on his 
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way to the cemetery. Then it occurred to 
him that they might not be holding the 
exercises at the cemetery. Perhaps they 
were out at Liberty Park, gathered round 
the monument in memory of the boys who, 
in 1861, had, like himself, left their college 
class-rooms in answer to the second call 
for troops. 

After giving his grandson’s address to 
the expressman, Capt. Simeon Waters 
looked about for a vehicle to take him up 
the hill; but there was nothing in sight 
except a street-car, already beyond hail. 

“Oh, well,” he said to himself, “I guess 
I still know something about marching.” 

He swung into the old-time stride, and 
conscious of the drum-like beats of his 
heart, toiled up the hill in the warmth of 
the May day. “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
boys are marching,” those sturdy heart- 
beats seemed to say, setting the rhythm for 
his feet as he marched along. “Cheer up, 
comrades—” To the steady tune he walked 
on beneath the beautful elms that lined the 
long road up the hill, and although it had 
been forty years since he last visited his old 
college town, instinctively swung round the 
corner to the little square called Liberty 
Park. 

Here he paused for a moment, breathing 
heavily, The hill had proved long and 
steep; the day was sultry. But the beauty 
of the scene before him made him forget 
his fatigue. The noble monument rose 
_ toward the cloudless sky; a squirrel scamp- 
ered up a tree trunk, chattering as he ran; 
a robin shrilled his salutation. But instead 
of the close-pressing crowd that the old 
soldier had expected to see, and the speak- 
er’s stand with patriotic men on it and the 
flag waving above, there were only the 
green trees, the undecorated monument and 
the deserted paths. 

“Well,” he said aloud, irritated to find 
himself “dead beat” with his exertions, 
“the crowd must be out at the cemetery, 
after all!” ; 

He sank on a seat to rest, wondering 
how he was to go so far, with no carriage 
in sight. 

“T ought to have written Sid that I was 
coming. He’d have been down to meet his 
old granddad with a brass band.” 

He thought of the old boys three miles 
away making speeches—yes, and mention- 
ing Capt. Simeon Waters as likely as not. 

“My soul!” cried Simeon Waters. “I’d 
give twenty dollars to be there!” 

“ At the ball park, sir?” asked a voice. 

Captain Waters turned his head, and 
found himself: looking at a boy perhaps 
thirteen years old, with light hair and the 
Steely gray-blue eyes that, in the old fight- 
ing days, they used to call “sharpshooter’s 
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eyes.” There were patches on his serge 
trousers and his dull blue cotton blouse, but 
nevertheless there was something well- 
brushed and clean and.festive about him, 
too. His remark puzzled Captain Waters. 
The boy spoke again: 

“T guess I can get a carriage for you, 
sir, if that’s what you want.” 

“T don’t know that it’s much good now, 
thank you,” answered Captain Waters, al- 
most petulantly. “I fixed it up to get here 
on Decoration day to hear the speeches and 
the band and everything, and now I am too 
late. I ought to have sent word to my 
grandson. Then he’d have been down to 
meet me. But I thought I was doing some- 
thing smart to surprise him like this. So 
here I am, stranded, miles away from the 
burying-ground, and not likely to hear a 
word of the exercises.” 

“But there is no one at the cemetery, 
sir. Everybody is at the ball park.” 

“At the ball park! That’s a mighty 
queer place for a Decoration-day celebra- 
tion! What are they there for?” 

“Why, to see the ball game.” 

“Well, when did they have the Decora- 
sus! day celebration, then? This morn- 
ing?” 

“They didn’t have any, sir.” Something 
in the angry protest of the boy’s tone 
matched the rising indignation in the old 
soldier’s breast. 

The captain’s sharp eyes had discovered, 
however, a wreath of wild flowers lying on 
the base of the monument, and he pointed 
to it with a shaking finger. “One person 
remembered, it seems. Was it you, boy?” 

The lad flushed crimson, and the captain 
remembered that boys do not like to expose 
their enthusiasms. 

“Tt was you,” he said, with feeling. “I 
thank you! What is your name, please?” 

“Tom Darrow, sir.” 

“Mine is Simeon Waters. I used to go 
to college here, when I was a young man, 
and I went out from the college to the war. 
Now I live in the West, and it’s many 
years since I’ve been East. But business 
was taking me to New York, and I stopped 
off to see my grandson, Sidney Waters. 
Do you happen to know him? He’s in his 
second year here.” 

“No, sir, I don’t know him. 
hardly any of the students.” 

Tom was too proud to say that he was 
not likely to know them at any time, and 
that, far from going to college, he probabl 
would not even be able to goto high sched. 
There was only one year between him and 
the heavy drill of daily work. He lifted 
his eyes with something like wistfulness to 
the wrinkled and troubled face of the vete- 
ran, and for the moment the veil that 
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hangs between soul and soul dropped, or 
thinned, and the two seemed to under- 
stand each other. 

“Well, comrade,” said Simeon Waters, 
“T’d be obliged to you if you’d take me to 
the base-ball park, since that is where I’ll 
be likely to find my grandson. Is it too far 
to walk?” 

“Yes, sir. I could call a carriage.” 

“Very well, do. I'll wait here.” 

While Tom Darrow sped on his errand, 
Captain Waters walked to the monument 
and read the roster of heroic names. Out 
of the closed chambers of his memory came 
back to him with amazing clearness the 
faces of those boys who had gone forth 
from the college halls with him, to learn 
the searing lessons of war. And now they 
were forgotten! Their flaming heroism, 
their high purpose, their great dreams were 
forgotten! Memorial day was nothing 
more than a holiday, a time for care-free 
sports and escape from school. 

He chatted with Tom Darrow while they 
drove through the town and over to the 
ball-field. Pennants streamed from the 


grand stand, ribbons fluttered on the coats 
of both boys and girls, and on the flagpole 
just within the gate the flag drifted lan- 


guidly in the warm wind. 

“Salute it, Tom!” said Captain Waters, 
and as the carriage bore them through the 
gate, the veteran and the boy lifted their 
hats. Now it so happened that the some- 
what shabby carriage of Capt. Simeon 
Waters drew up beside that of the presi- 
dent of the college, and that the president, 
noticing the army blue and the slouched 
hat, and the little button of the Legion, 
bowed pleasantly to him. And being a 
man of quick sympathies, the president 
soon discovered that something was wrong 
with the old soldier. He saw his rising 
color when the cheers rent the air in re- 
sponse to a good play; he saw him turn re- 
proachful eyes upon the crowd that had no 
thought except for the tense little battle 
before them; he saw his eyes fill with tears 
when, leaning back, suddenly old and spent, 
he looked at the beautiful new flag. 

So it came about that the president of 
the college leaned forward, and_ said, 
“This is a day of rich memories for you, 

sir.” 

' “Tt seems that I am the only one who 
remembers, sir,” said Captain Waters, 

“No, no,” protested the president. “ We 
all remember. This morning I was at 
chapel with a group of old soldiers, and 
this afternoon the graves of the old soldiers 
out at the cemetery will be decorated. But 
it is true that of late years we have taken 
advantage of the holiday to enjoy our- 
selves. It’s rather hard on the present 
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generation to compel it to weep over the 
departed one, isn’t it? Ought we to expect 
these lads to spend their day lamenting for 
men whose names they do not know? Isn’t 
it better for them, really, to develop them- 
selves, that they may meet an emergency 
when it arises? They are having their 
sham battle out there, and they are stand- 
up to it well. They’re not disrespectful ; 
— only young and living their own 
ives.” 

“They’re not living their lives accord- 
ing to their best opportunities,” replied the 
veteran, earnestly. “ They’re missing their 
chance for hero-worship, sir, and hero- 
worship is one of the most splendid things 
that can come to a young man or woman. 
They’re not being reminded of what it was 
that preserved for them the peace and 
prosperity they enjoy. They’re not being 
told that their life here—their study and 
their games—are to fit them for great 
emergencies when they come, and that they 
are to watch for their chance, as those 
other fellows did, and to take it as they 
did. They ought to be standing about that 
monument in Liberty Park, sir, and to feel 
themselves honored in honoring those boys 
who marched away to death when they 
were as young and as eager for life as any 
of those fellows out there on the field. For 
the glory of youth, sir, and the glory of the 
college, and of the country, they ought not 
to be allowed to forget!” 

The president’s kind, answering eyes 
were troubled. All his life he had been 
quick to make amends for blunders; it was 
this rich generosity of nature that made 
him now descend from his carriage and 
stand close by the shabby one in which 
Captain Waters sat with Tom Darrow. 

“T am the president of this college, sir,” 
he said, “and all that concerns the honor 
and dignity of it is dear to me. I want to 
talk with you, if you'll allow me.” 

Tom Darrow tried to slip away un- 
noticed, but Captain Waters stopped him. 
He introduced himself to the president, 
and then presented Tom, who, he ex- 
plained, had been prevented from going to 
the front only by the “piping times of 
peace” in which he lived. 

“And I’ve a grandson here, too,” con- 
tinued Captain Waters. “Sidney Waters, 
a sophomore. I hardly suppose you know 
him, there are so many students.” 

The president seldom made a slip, but he 
made one then. “Oh, yes, I know him,” he 
answered. “He’s pitcher for the team.” 

The old soldier made a little grimace, and 
smiled. 

“Well, I’m glad he’s pitcher. I’d rather 
he wouldn’t play on a day that I think 
ought to be kept sacred to the purpose for 
which it was instituted; but if Sid is going 
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to be a ball-player I want him to be a 
good one.” 

Just then there was a tremendous shout, 
followed by instant rush and confusion. 

“The game’s over!” cried the president. 
“We've won—five to four.” 

The students were forming in a writh- 
ing line, shouting, singing and dancing. 

“The snake-dance,” explained the presi- 
dent, looking as if he would like to join in 
it himself. “You really must forgive us, 
sir. Above all, you must forgive me. I’d 
be a hypocrite if I didn’t act as if I en- 
joyed the victory.” 

The “snake” passed near by, and the 
shout went up: “ Prexy! Prexy!” 

Some of the crowd were bearing the 
victors of the day on their shoulders. 

“That’s your grandson, there,” said the 
president. “The one with the light head.” 

Captain Waters saw a dust-stained face, 
out of which two excited blue eyes shone. 
He saw the letter “G” blazoned on the 
breast of the dusty lad, and knew the young 
hero for his own. So he stood in the 
rickety old victoria and waved his hat. 

“Bring him here, boys!” he commanded. 
“Here’s his grandfather!” 

The word was brought to the young 
pitcher, who, after a _half-incredulous 


glance, broke from the grasp of his fel- 


lows, and ran to greet his grandfather. 

Then the president, standing up in Cap- 
tain Waters’s sorry vehicle, held up his 
hand. Some one saw the motion, and 
called: 

“ Prexy! 
speak! ” 

The word was passed from man to man; 
in a few moments there was silence. 

“Boys,” said the president, “it has been 
a day of victory, and I want to congratu- 
late the players and the college. I must 
congratulate our opponents, too. 
have honored us by coming here and play- 
ing their best, and we have no trouble in 
remembering other days when the victory 
was theirs and the defeat.ours. In a cer- 
tain sense there has been no defeat, for 
so long as a man fights, he wins. It is only 
‘when he is unwilling to fight and to take 
part in what is going on round him in the 
way of manly effort, that he really loses. 
It matters nothing whether the struggle in 
which he is engaged is work or play; the 
point is for a man to exercise his strength 
of muscle and of will. When you come 
down to it, it is no easy matter to distin- 
guish between work and play. So I say, 
put forth your powers; play and work and 
struggle and climb and show that you are 
men. 

“Liberty. Integrity. Brotherhood. With- 
out these things we cannot be civilized or 


Speech! Prexy’s going to 
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cultivated or Christian. Now this day that 
we have spent in pleasure is one that the 
government wisely has set apart for the 
commemoration of the men who fought to 
preserve the liberty and integrity and 
brotherhood of our land. It is Memorial 
day—Old Soldier’ day—Heroes’ day! 

“Let us ask ourselves if we, in our zest 
for life, our absorption in our own pleas- 
ures, have been forgetful of those whose 
enthusiasm carried them to the extreme 
of endeavor. 

“Fifty years ago a band of devoted stu- 
dents—as much in love with life as any of 
you—went out from this honored school of 
ours, and offered themselves freely to their 
country. Few of them ever returned to 
this college. Those who survived that 
fiery trial were too rapidly thrust into man- 
hood to return here. They went out into 
the world to take up their burdens. So, 
whether they lived or died, they gave their 
lives that we might be what we are to-day, 
a nation united and freed from the things 
that had long divided us. 

“Here beside me is one of those men, 
Capt. Simeon Waters, the grandfather of 
your college mate, Sidney Waters. He 
came here to-day to surprise his grandson, 
and to attend our Memorial-day exercises. 
He believed that he would find us faithful 
to the old memories. Need I say what his 
disappointment has been? Need I suggest 
what he is thinking of his alma mater? I 
am not reproaching you any more than I 
reproach myself. I know, and you know, 
that at heart we are true to the old ideals. 
But we have found ourselves lacking in 
reverence, in courtesy, in devotion. Of 
these grave faults we are guilty. 

“T think you will agree with me that we 
ought to try to make amends. Let us prove 
to this honored alumnus of ours that we 
are not so forgetful as we seem. Let us go 
with him to Liberty Park, and listen while 
he reads to us the. roster of our distin- 
guished dead and tells us something of the 
way in which they came to enlist, and re- 
lates to us their experiences. I ask all to 
follow who feel that this act of reparation 
is due.” 

The boys were moved by the appeal. 
Sidney Waters ran to the flagstaff, and 
lowering the flag, bore it through the gates. 
The college band struck up “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and all the people 
marched to its brave rhythm. 

Round the monument that bore the 
names of their dead predecessors, the boys 
stood and listened while the old soldier 
told the story of the college in 1861, and 
of the company that had gone out from it. 
And then he lifted the wreath of wild 
flowers from the monument and told of the 
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one youth in all the town who had re- 
membered the purpose of the day. 

In the late afternoon, Captain Waters, 
leaning on his grandson’s arm, made his 
way somewhat wearily toward Sidney’s 
rooms. 

“They’re all been very kind,” he said. 
“But after all, they’ll forget by next year. 
Young life pushes its way everywhere, and 
I’m glad that it does, on the whole. Yet 
when I remember all we went through, I 
wish that this one day of all the year 
might be devoted, not to us, but to the 
ideas we stood for. It would be better for 
the country if this could be. I don’t ex- 
pect you to understand all that I mean, or 
to guess all that I’m thinking, and I cer- 
tainly don’t mean to preach. But I do say 
it would be better for the boys and the 
college and the country if they would re- 
member.” 

Sid thought so, too, but his head was full 
of excitement because of the day’s victory, 
and he could not quite bring himself to 
sympathize with his grandfather’s mood. 

That evening, after dinner, while the two 
sat together on the broad porch of the 
fraternity house, a group of young men 
called and asked for Captain Waters. They 
were seniors, chiefly; Sid felt compli- 
mented that they should call on his grand- 
father, and wondered if his grandfather 
would realize what an hour it really was. 

They had come to tell Captain Waters 
that they were organizing a society, the 
Simeon Waters Club, the purpose of which 
was to be the proper observance of Me- 
morial day. 

“You made us see,” said one of them, 
“that Memorial day is something that be- 
longs to the present. I don’t think we quite 
understood that before. We don’t want 
the college to fall behind in any way. We 
may not be called on to do what your class- 
mates did; we hope that we shall not be. 
But we want our ideals to be the same as 
theirs. The same spirit must be kept alive. 
We're here with the president’s approval, 
Captain Waters, and he has consented to 
be one of our honorary officers if you will 
be one also.” 

Captain Waters rose and stood there in 
the shaft of lamplight that streamed from 
the porch and silvered his white head. He 
‘looked feebler than in the daytime, and 
his voice broke with emotion as he re- 
sponded. 

“It’s a great honor you do me, boys, and 
I accept with deep satisfaction. You are 


my comrades, because you march with me_ 


in spirit. But I know that you do not do 
this for me, but for an idea. You wish to 
identify yourselves with the ideals that 
preserved this country intact, indivisible, 





and made it the land of liberty and hope 
and opportunity—the ideals that made it 
the United States. You are the men of 
to-morrow, and I, who am a man of yester- 
day, thank you in the name of all my com- 
rades, living and dead, for your fealty.” 

But he was not one to abuse the occa- 
sion by making it formal. 

“Come,” he cried, “sit down, and we 
will talk things over! We'll outline our 
constitution, and tell our purpose. Shall 
we? And Tom Darrow’s name shall be 
in the membership list, shall it not?” 

Decidedly, they agreed, 

“ And we'll keep an eye on Tom, as com- 
rades, you understand. He thinks he must 
go to work to help his mother as soon as 
he’s through with grammar school. But 
maybe, with a little boost, we could give 
him a taste of high school. It’s all right to 
give a life to ‘downs and outs,’ but I prefer 
to give a lift to the fellow who is deter- 
mined the he’ll not be a ‘down and out,’ 
Don’t you?” 

So Tom Darrow’s fate underwent a 
change that night, although he knew noth- 
ing of it. And Sid Waters’s idea of his 
grandfather underwent alteration, too. It 
dawned on him that he might fittingly give 
something more than affection to this kind 
relative. But the most significant change 
that followed the visit of the old soldier 
to Georgetown was that which took place 
in the boys who, organizing themselves 
into the Simeon Waters Club, stood pledged 
to keep Memorial day in the spirit of patri- 
otic devotion. It had now become inter- 
esting and beautiful to them to commemo- 
rate the lives of those who had seen, as in 
a vision, the prosperity and the peace, the 
liberty and the opportunities that they were 
enjoying, and who had given all that they 
had to give to make these things possible 
to those who would follow them on the 
long road of life-—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE JUNE HEAVENS. 





BY WINSLOW UPTON. 


y tage planet Jupiter is the chief attrac- 
tion of the evening sky. It is the 
brilliant star which rises in the southeast 
and is seen as soon as it is dark enough. 
The red star near the planet is the star 
Antares in the constellation Scorpio. The 
planet is moving westward and on the 24th 
will be 6 degrees north of this star. Two 
days later the moon will be in the vicin- 
ity, and moon, planet and star will make a 
pretty group. Jupiter is far the largest 
planet of the solar system. It has a thick 
atmosphere, so thick that we do not see 
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the surface of the planet at all, but only 
the varying features of the cloud envelope. 
In fact, it is not known that there is any 
well-formed surface anywhere beneath the 
envelope, corresponding to the crust of the 
earth. The interior of the planet is the 
center of much energy, which shows itself 
in the changing forms of the outer cloud 
surface which we can see from the earth. 
The planet rotates very rapidly on its axis 
and is quite oblate in consequence. The 
cloud forms are always stratified, giving the 
planet a belted appearance. Large tele- 
scopes reveal these changes distinctly; the 
smaller telescopes show a disc crossed by 
a few parallel dark streaks, of which the 
one a little south of the planet’s equator is 
the most prominent. The four bright sat- 
ellites, first seen by Galileo with his tiny 
telescope, are readily seen in their ever- 
changing positions. On the 17th, satellite 
I and its shadow cross the disc after 9:15 
p. m., and on the 28th — III and its 
shadow after 8:45 p. 

Jupiter is the only awe which is con- 
spicuous this month. Mars may still be 
seen each evening in the west, setting at 
10:50 p. m. on the Ist and 9:50 p. m. on the 
30th. It is the red star, which is evidently 
moving from night to night when compared 
with neighboring stars. On the Ist it is 
near Castor and Pollux, nearly in the pro- 
longation of the line joining them. In the 
course of the month it moves rapidly toward 
Regulus, the brightest star in the Sickle. 
On the 8th it is close to the cluster Proesepe 
in Cancer. It will repay any observer on 
that evening, who has a small telescope, to 
look at that cluster with a low power, and 
notice the ruddy visitor added to the group. 

Saturn is coming into view again in the 
early morning, but cannot be seen at con- 
venient hours. It rises on the Ist at 3:35 
a. m., and on the 30th at 1:45 a. m. Lost 
in the twilight early in the month, it may 
be seen before the month closes. It is in 
the constellation Taurus. 

An interesting event this month is the 
occultation of Antares by the moon on the 

night of the 26th. This star is 26 degrees 
’ south of the equator and is, therefore, sel- 
dom hidden by the moon, unless the moon’s 
path lies far south, as it does at present. 
On that night the moon is even farther 
south than the star, so that the star dis- 
appears above the central line of the moon. 
The disappearance comes at about 11:30 
p. m. and the star is hidden for 58 minutes. 
The brilliant planet Jupiter is a silent wit- 
ness of the event, shining brightly above the 
moon and star. 

The annual event which marks June from 
other months is the arrival of the sun at its 
greatest distance north of the equator. All 
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places north of the equator to the northern 
limit of the temperate zone have the long- 
est day and the shortest night. Within the 
Arctic Circle this day marks the central 
period of the long summer day exceeding 
24 hours; at the pole itself it marks the 
middle of the long period of sunlight, which 
lasts for half of the year. In the Southern 
hemisphere the shortest day of winter and 
the middle of the long night within the 
Antarctic Circle then occur. The exact 
time of the solstice this year is 2 p. m. 
June 21, according to the accurate calcula- 
tions of the American Ephemeris. After 
this date the days diminish and the nights 
increase, at first slowly. The earth, how- 
ever, continues to receive more heat in the 
day than it loses at night, so that midsum- 
mer conditions are not reached for several 
weeks. July is the hottest month of the 
year in this latitude. 

The moon this month is low in the south 
at its beginning and again at its ending, 
near the time of full moon. When first 
seen after new moon, on the 14th, it will 
be high in the northwest. First quarter 
comes on the 21st and the last third of 
the month will have moonlit evenings, with 
the moon low in the south. 

The evening sky in June has a meagre 
supply of bright stars, the heavens strongly 
contrasted with the brilliant groups of De- 
cember. The portion of the sky which is 
farthest removed from the Milky Way is 
relatively empty of bright stars, and it is 
this region which is highest in the sky this 
month. 

Some bright stars, however, illuminate 
the heavens. Arcturus is high in the sky, 
Regulus in the west, Spica in the south, 
Capella, Castor and Pollux in the north- 
west, Vega in the northeast, Antares in the 
south. The Sickle of Leo in the west, 
the Kite of Scorpio in the south, the Cross 
of Cygnus in the northeast, the Chair of 
Cassiopeia low in the north and the Great 
Dipper of Ursa Major high in the north 
are popular designations of the imaginary 
figures drawn among the stars. —Phila. Led- 
ger. 
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There are no times in life when oppor- 
tunity, the chance to be and do, gathers so 
richly about the soul as when it has to 
suffer. Then every thing depends on 
whether the man turns to the lower or the 
higher helps. If he resorts to mere ex- 
pedients and tricks, the opportunity is lost. 
He comes out no richer nor greater; nay, 
he comes out harder, poorer, smaller, for 
his pain. But, if he turns to God, the hour 
of suffering is the turning hour of his life. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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N Philadelphia and Pittsburg the mem- 
bers of the Board are appointed in 
October and take office in November. In 
all other school districts they are elected 
in November and take office on the first 
Monday in December. In the two cities 
named above the school year begins on New 
Year day. In all other districts in the State 
it begins on the first Monday in July. The 
secretary and treasurer are elected on the 
first Monday in July and hold office for 
one year. The same person cannot be 
elected to both these offices. In districts 
of the second class, where there are nine 
school directors, the secretary and treasurer 
cannot be members of the board. In dis- 
tricts of the third and fourth classes these 
officers may be members of the board. See 
School Code in School Journal for July, 
IQII. 


The fiftieth meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Chicago opens July 6th, with the Educa- 
tional Council. On the following day, 
Sunday, sermons on educational topics will 
be preached in all the leading churches. 
The department meetings begin on Mon- 
day. The general sessions begin Monday 
afternoon in the Auditorium theatre. 
President Pearse promises a programme 
unsurpassed in the history of the associ- 
ation, including able men and women who 
are in no way officially connected with the 
work of the schools. It will be'a great 
meeting. 


On the 14th day of June, 1777, Congress 
enacted: “That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the Union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.” The num- 
ber of the stripes having been increased 
by the admission of new states, the pos- 
sibilities of the nation’s future develop- 
ment dawned upon our fathers, and the 
original thirteen stripes were restored by 
act of Congress on April 4, 1818, when it 
was enacted: “That from and after the 
fourth day of July next, the Flag of the 
United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
Union be twenty stars, white in a blue 
field, and that on the admission of a new 





State into the Union, one star be added to 
the Union of the Flag. 


We put not long age three thousand or 
more young American elms into the nurs- 
ery of the Lancaster Filter grounds. They 
were coming along well, but the unusually 
cold winter was too severe for them. Like 
the privet hedges and some other things 
they were all frozen. We then had the 
ground ploughed up and, with the help of 
the Reservoir men of the city water de- 
partment, in observance of Arbor Day, put 
in twenty-seven hundred, of the lot of 20,- 
ooo elms that Watt and Shand’s depart- 
ment store were distributing to the schools 
and to the farmers of Lancaster County. 
We hope to have from these trees some 
good nursery stock for planting along the 
Conestoga and elsewhere. Good luck to 
them! There is no more graceful forest 
tree. A group of American elms that Dr. 
Burrowes planted more than sixty years 
ago on one of our School grounds—it was 
his favorite tree—is known as the “ Bur- 
rowes’ elms,” and speaks daily the public 
spirit of this man who planted much that 
will live longer than these noble trees which 
bear his honored name. 
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SIXTY-FIRST VOLUME. 





ITH this June number ends the Six- 

tieth Volume of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal. It is the five hundred and 
fifty-fourth issue (554) of this periodical 
which the writer has put through the press 
and into the mails. Month by month, 
without a break in their orderly succession, 
we have arranged the matter, read the 
final proofs, and directed the make-up into 
pages. It has been a labor of love as well 
as of duty. No protracted illness nor any 
long absence from home has interfered at 
any time with our work. 

With the July number, our next issue, be- 
gins the Sixty-first Volume. School Direc- 
tors who have been receiving the Journal 
and reading it from month to month know 
what it is, and of what interest and value 
it may be to them in the discharge of the 
responsible duty to which they are called. 
We shall be glad to have them continue 
subscription and to send us their order as 
soon after the receipt of this number as 
may be convenient. ’ 

As we were permitted to spend fifty good 
years in the business of teaching, so we 
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shall be glad and grateful to round out 
fifty years in this work of high privilege— 
and to make it an even six. hundred issues 
of The Journal. We can hardly hope for 
this. But it may be that the same kind 
Providence that has led us on will grant 
also this rare blessing. Then perhaps we 
can cross the sea and visit the homes of 
ancestors towards which we have long been 
drawn, and see old Cathedrals and a few 
other notable things of which we have been 
dreaming for many a year. 

“Friends in Adversity” is our premium 
picture on the Sixty-first Volume. It will 
be sent promptly as soon as order for 
subscription is received. We have had this 
picture as a favorite in our home for nearly 
fifty years. It is of the sort that never 
grows old. Every-day from the wall it 
tells its story of friendly sympathy and 
helpfulness. 

The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a 
given number of copies, because that has 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed 
service—and this for more than fifty years, 
under both political parties, approved all 
the while by the best practical judgment 
that has at any time had control of our 
school affairs. The State is simply paying 
for “supplies and service rendered,” the 
same as for coal in the furnace of the 
Capitol building and service at the desks 
of those on duty in the various departments 
of the State government. Fifty-two years 
subscription under all school and State 
administrations in Pennsylvania represents 
the wise purpose of many of the best and 
ablest men who have at any time rendered 
unselfish service to the State, and estab- 
lishes one of the strongest precedents known 
to the history of the Commonwealth. 

As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 
always contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; full reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, of the annual Conventions of 
Superintendents, and of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, a, instructive and 
in every way profitable; notes of school 
life and progress reported by the Super- 
intendents to the Department of Public 
Instruction from all parts of the State; and 
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much other matter helpful in many ways to 
the school work in Pennsylvania—making 
a yearly volume of large size and great 
value of nearly six hundred large double- 
column pages. Much of this matter, in- 
cluding all the reports of these educational 
associations, is to be found only in THE 
ScHOooL JOURNAL. 
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THE VISION OF WHEELS. 





© ter old prophet Ezekiel is distinguished 

for the graphic intensity of his 
“visions.” His vision of the wheels, what 
can be more suggestive or intensive? Dr. 
Lyman says of it: 

“TI ask attention only to one turn of this 
description, that the spirit of a living 
creature is in the midst of the wheels, and 
the practical lesson is that in a time like 
ours, of wheels, when mechanism is neces- 
sary, a time of multifarious machinery, 
organism, institutionalism, we must all the 
more and at any cost maintain the spirit 
within them, fire up the inner furnace, 
deepen the undertone, intensify the central 
dynamo in the midst of the wheels. Our 


twentieth century civilization is a civiliza-. 


tion of and on wheels. From the watch 
wheels that keep time in your pocket up to 
the whirling enginery of the vastest masses 
and movements of human society in modern 
times, our civilization turns on wheels, 
runs on wheels, mounts on wheels, develops 
on its wheels. The principle of the wheel 
is dominant and universal. More than that 
these wheels are no less splendid than they 
are indispensable. The wheel is the neces- 
sity of all traction, the agent of all manu- 
facture, the vehicle of all progress; wheels 
everywhere, and more and more wheels 
every day, even “ wheels within wheels,” as 
Ezekiel saw them. And this is the power 
and glory of our era. We must have the 
wheel. Eliminate the wheel and you para- 
lyze the age. And also we must have the 
best kind of wheel—ball-bearing, polished, 
whirling so swift it almost seems to 
‘sleep,’ to use Emerson’s word. He speaks 
of the ‘sleep of the spinning top.’ As 
you have seen the terrible backward curv- 
ing teeth of the circular saw grow faint, 
then almost disappear into a delicate, steady 
fringe of shadow, so fiercely urgent is the 
rotation of the deadly steel. 

“But all this, I repeat, is indispensable. 
Our modern life—our business life, social 
life, civic life, even our individual life, be- 
comes like a great roaring factory of in- 
numerable brilliant wheels. And this con- 
dition of affairs cannot be changed. In it 
we are caught; of it we are a part, and 
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our efficiency depends on our keeping in 
with the gearing. What then? This: 
That all the more as the wheels multiply 
must we turn on the inner power and fire 
up the central furnace of that living spirit 
which God intended should burn and blaze 
in the midst of the wheel. What is this 
living sprit? It is, subjectively, the sense 
of our own higher moral and spiritual 
motive and impulse, and, objectively, it is 
the sense of God in the world. 

“Now, if the elaborate and intricate 
mechanism of our business, our social life, 
our church life, our civic life, lose this 
inner fire of moral purpose and religious 
faith of honor and devotion, then all these 
various mechanical functions of our affairs 
become a mindless whirl, a vortex of busy 
nothingness, blind and futile, beginning 
anywhere, going nowhere, dead though 
spinning, an everlasting mockery.” 


— 





CAN YOU SPELL? 


P Ayg's'4s half of the young women at 
Wellesley College, says The New 
York Times, have been found deficient in 

‘ability to “spell well.” Six hundred stu- 
dents are to give up their Saturday after- 
noons, as well as other recitation periods 
of the week, to drills in orthography. With 
the opening of the new term, the whole un- 
dergraduate body is made to understand 
that bad spelling will no longer be tolerated, 
that a bachelor’s degree will be denied those 
who shall neglect or ignore the forms of 
written words. What ails the schools that 
prepared these charming young ladies for 
college? Their trouble extends back to the 
grammar schools, to the elementary schools. 
Perhaps the pupils were not altogether to 
blame. The methods by which correct 
spelling is taught have changed. The days 
of the “spelling bee” are past, when every 
pupil learned by emulation the difference in 
the endings of “assessable” and “ collec- 
tible.” The present generation of college 
women were taught to read before they 
learned the alphabet. They never learned 
to read letter by letter, as John Ruskin ad- 
vised, but were taught instead to “skim” 
their words and sentences in a fashion that 
left no time for intensive application to the 
very forms and characters. The classes in 
spelling and punctuation at ‘Wellesley will 
have able teachers no doubt, who will do 
their best to supply the deficiencies of the 
fourth and fifth grades. They have a sorry 


task. And the College and the high school 
boys are said to be no bettter spellers than 
the girls. . 

Supt. J. Koehler, of Honesdale, Wayne 
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county, in his last report to the Department 
of Public Instruction, says: 

“An unusual interest has been aroused 
in the subject of spelling in our schools 
during the past three months. We began 
a county spelling contest the first week of 
January, 1912. A committee of thirty teach- 
ers was appointed, one teacher from each 
school district, to select 1,500 words for the 
contest. A committee of three critics was 
appointed whose duty it is to select words 
from these lists and publish them in our four 
county papers in lessons of 25 words. These 
words appear in the semi-weekly papers un- 
til 1,500 have been published. Especial 
care is taken to select good practical words 
frequently misspelled. The pupils clip the 
lessons from the papers and study them 
until they are all published. After they 
have all appeared, during the latter part 
of October, 1912, each school is to select its 
best written speller and its best oral speller 
and send them to a central place in the 
school district where a district contest will 
be held to select the best written speller and 
the best oral speller of the entire school 
district. ; 

“ These two will be awarded an appropri- 
ate diploma. The winners of each school 
district are eligible for the county contest 
which will be held during our next county 
institute. The diplomas will be presented 
to the winning contestants before the teach- 
ers in session at the county institute. The 
successful contestants in the written and 
oral county contest will each be presented 
with an additional appropriate award of 


merit. This contest is confined to the com- 
mon schools. No high school pupils are 
admitted. 


“T am more than gratified with the re- 
sults in spelling. Not only the pupils but 
the parents are intensely interested in this 
contest. A number of townships hold 
monthly contests using these words. In 
Texas Township a series of contests have 
been held and the winner is presented with 
a beautiful pennant with the word TExas 
on it. The winner is entitled to hold this 
pennant until the succeeding contest when 
he has to defend it against the house. If 
another pupil wins, the first one gives it to 
the second winner. These contests have 
aroused so much interest among the patrons 
that the meetings have outgrown the school 
rooms and a large hall has been secured. 
A large number of pupils have made such 
a thorough study of the published lessons 
that they make 100 per cent. every time 
and test words have to be selected prom- 
iscuously to spell them down. If we can 
keep up the interest of the past three 
months, I am sure that a great deal of good 
will be accomplished in this direction.” 
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